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*GRAHAM  records  are  official — certified 
by  unbiassed  automotive  engineers. 

GARRATT’S  LTD. 

148-150  Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney 
’Phone:  M 2011  (6  lines) 

and  at  41  Hunter  St.  West,  Newcastle. 


#  Dim  MP  PnMCnDT  —Extra  wide  doors  .  .  wide  seats,  ample 
nlUlIMb  LUIYirUHl  room  for  three  people,  front  and  rear 
.  ..  .  lounge  type  seat  cushions  and  backs  ...  the  only  chassis  and 
motor  completely  cushioned  in  rubber.  Contributing  features  are:  Semi- 
elliptic  outboard  springs,  double-acting  shock  absorbers,  centre  ride 
suspension,  ideal  weight  distribution. 


£  o  »  pr- -»■  w  -Modern  body  cors  ruct'on  .  .  .  sif.ty  glass  .  .  .  bridge- 
'  built  X-type  f-  me  .  .  .  intml  expanding  hydraulic 

brakes  .  .  .  low  centre  of  gravity  .  .  .  full  vision. 


0  n  a  |  a  iipr  -The  superb  features  listed  above  are  a  direct  result 
.  of  Graham  "Balanced  Engineering.”  The  elimin- 

tnation  of  unsprung  weight,  combined  with  properly  designed  units  in 
exact  proportion  to  each  other,  plus  perfect  weight  distribution,  have 
produced  a  sensational  CAR  value  in  every  respect. 


Now  it  is  £A$Y  to  own  a 


and  to  own  a  Graham  is  to  step  out 
ahead  of  the  crowd  in  economy  as  well 
as  performance,  safety  and  distinction 


THE  car  buyer  of  to-day  is  often  confused  by 
1  conflicting  claims  of  motoring  economy. 
"Economy  champions'7  are  being  advertised  on 
every  side.  It  is  refreshing,  therefore  and 
highly  significant,  to  be  able  to  state 
plainly  that  ...  IT  WAS  A  GRAHAM  .  .  .  that 
beat  them  all  in  the  recent  Gilmore-Yosemite 
Run.  Defeating  every  one  of  the  29  other  en¬ 
tries,  a  GRAHAM  carried  5  passengers  over  a 
352  mile  route,  with  a  record  mileage  per  gal¬ 
lon  of  petrol.* 

Whether  you  choose  the  ultra-powerful  GRAHAM 
Supercharged  Six  ...  the  luxurious  GRAHAM 
"Cavalier"  ...  or  the  lower-priced  "Crusader," 
you  will  be  quickly  satisfied  with  the  flashing 
performance  and  amazing  economy  engineered 
into  all  GRAHAM  Cars.  Graham  owners  report, 
and  GRAHAM  certified  mileage  tests  proved, 
that  GRAHAM  engines  are  the  most  efficient  in 
the  world  to-day. 


£  PFRCHRM  A  N  PF  “Flashing  acceleration  .  .  .  speed  for  the 

runrUnlTlAlil./L  open  stretch,  power  for  hills,  great  smooth¬ 
ness  and  qu  etness  at  all  times.  Contributing  features  are:  Supercharger, 
aluminium  cylinder  head,  double  invar  strut  aluminium  pistons,  down- 
draft  carburetor,  air  cleaner,  intake  silencer. 

•  SMOOTHNESS  —An  unbelievable  lack  of  motor  sensation  .  .  . 

with  quiet,  positive  power,  the  new  Graham 
steps  out  and  does  its  job  Without  bucking,  spluttering,  labour  or  vibra¬ 
tion.  Restful  driving  ease  plus  the  sheer  delight  of  handling  a  lovely 
motor,  makes  you  want  to  drive  a  Graham  on  and  on. 

0  rpONflM  Y  niost  economical  full-size  car  .  .  .  minimum 

L.OUNUIYIT  gas  and  cj|  consumption  .  .  .  highest  ratio  of 

horsepower  to  engine  weight  in  its  price  class.  Contributing  features 

are:  L-head  engine,  supercharger,  aluminium  cylinder  head,  full-length 
water  jackets,  automatic  spark  advance. 


EASE  OF  HANDLING 


—Perfect  balance  .  .  .  the  Graham  gets 
under  way  quickly  .  .  .  handles 

easily  in  traffic.  Feel  its  flexibility  .  .  .  quick  acceleration  .  .  .  shifting 
and  steering  ease.  Contributing  features  are:  Cam  and  lever  steering, 
synchronised  transmission,  hydraulic  brakes,  gyrolator.  rubber  cushioned 
spring  shackles. 
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TATTERSALL’S  CLUB  was  established  on  the 
14th  May,  1858,  and  is  the  leading  sporting  and 
social  Club  in  Australia. 

The  Club  House  is  up-to-date  and  replete  with  every 
modern  convenience  for  the  comfort  of  members,  while 
the  Dining  Room  is  famous  for  quality  food  and 
reasonable  prices. 

On  the  third  floor  is  the  only  elevated  Swimming  Pool 
in  Australia,  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  utility 
and  appearance,  compares  favourably  with  any  indoor 
Pool  in  any  Club  in  the  World. 

The  Club  conducts  four  days’  racing  each  year  at 
Randwick  Racecourse,  and  its  long  association  with 
the  Turf  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  Tattersall’s 
Club  Cup  was  first  run  at  Randwick  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  1868. 

The  Club’s  next  Race  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Rand¬ 
wick  on  Monday,  28th  December,  1936  (The  Carring¬ 
ton  Stakes)  and  Friday,  1st  January,  1937  (Tattersall’s 
Club  Cup). 
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Tlie  Clnh  Mail’s  Diary 


Fashion  experts  presaged  a  gay 
flaunting  of  colour  among  males  at 
the  club’s  September  meeting.  Blue 
hats,  canary  waistcoats,  floral  ties, 
and  such  like  harbingers  of  Spring. 

All  that  happened  was  the  day — a 
perfectly  turned-out  design  by  Mr. 
Mares — and  "Bunny’’’  Nagel’s  blue 
hat,  flanked  in  the  official  stand  by 
a  King  Edward  VIII.  straw-decker 
(owner  unknown). 

Otherwise,  the  predicted  revolu 
tion  in  raiment  phutted  in  the  ward¬ 
robes  of  suburbia. 

More’s  the  pity.  To  be  respectably 
dressed  for  the  races  is  not  enough. 
It  clashes  with  the  colour  of  the 
setting.  It  is  almost  dispiriting. 

The  perennial  carnation  of  Mr. 
L.  G.  Fraser  cannot  compensate  for 
the  bowler  blotches  and  general 
sartorial  drabness  of  the  male  multi¬ 
tude. 

We  may  wonder  why  some  of  the 
big  city  stores  do  not  marshal  male 
mannequins  and  parade  ’em  in  the 
fashion  of  their  elegant  female  re¬ 
presentatives. 

And  as  for  the  horses — must  we 
wait  till  another  Peter  Pan  arises  to 
behold  a  colourful  mantle? 

It  seemed  a  long  time  ago  since 
at  Randwick  we  had  a  sentimental 
bet  on  "the  Government  House 
horse,’’  which  is  Satmoth’s  aristo¬ 
cratic  alias. 

An  old-stager  told  me  that  only 
one  horse  in  history  got  near  to 
Government  House  —  the  famous 
Yattendon. 

He  was  owned  by  Mr.  E.  Mc- 
Evilly,  back  in  the  Sixties,  was 
stabled  at  the  rear  of  Parliament 
House,  and  exercised  in  the  Do¬ 
main  to  the  approaches  of  Govern¬ 
ment  House.  It  happened  so,  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  McEvilly  was  Clerk  of 
Parliament  at  the  time.  One  of  his 
sons  is  a  club  member  to-day,  and 
has  Yattendon’s  colours. 

However,  Satmoth’s  alias  springs 
from  another  source — something  to 
do  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  owners 
with  a  family  relationship  touching 
the  Vice-Regal  entourage. 

The  old  horse’s  win  gave  great 
satisfaction  owing  to  the  unstinted 
elation  it  provided  for  veteran 
James  Barnes.  Congratulations 
poured  in  on  him,  and  poured  out 


on  him,  even  from  the  ranks  of 
Tuscany — the  backers  of  Wykeham. 

A  newcbmer  inquired  of  me  if 
Mr.  W.  T.  Kerr  were  the  lucky  own¬ 
er.  His  smile  suggested  a  man  who 
had  just  swallowed  a  splendid  tonic. 
It  reflected  the  joy  he  experienced 
at  the  success  of  his  friend. 

A  trainer  is  always  expected  to 
make  the  best  of  his  charges,  but  it 
was  generally  conceded  that  Peter 
Riddle  had  turned  out  Satmoth  in 
particularly  fine  fettle,  and  he  rich¬ 
ly  deserved  the  cheer  accorded  him. 

However,  the  Trial  Hurdle  Race 
may  have  left  us  lamenting,  we  rose 
refreshed  from  the  official  luncheon 
table  ready  to  make  an  assault  on 
the  ring. 

I  had  been  given  Brazilian  and 
Scarlet  Chip  for  the  next  race,  and 
met  in  the  official  stand  Messrs. 
Alan  Lewis  and  Parsons,  to  whom 
I  passed  on  that  information. 


AN  IMPORTANT  ENGAGEMENT  FOR 
MEMBERS. 

On  Monday,  12th  October,  at  8  p.m.  members 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  two  of  the 
world’s  most  remarkable  golfers,  Gene  Sarazen 
(winner  of  Open  Championship  of  Britain  and 
twice  Open  Champion  of  U.S.A.,  etc.),  and 
Miss  Helen  Hicks  (Canadian  champion  1929, 
Canadian  Open  (runner-up),  American  Open 
Champion  1931,  U.S.A.  versus  Great  Britain 
1932,  American  Open  (runner-up)  1933,  etc., 
etc.,  who  will  give  a  lecture  and  demonstration 
in  the  Club  Room. 


It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Lewis 
had  gone  for  Brazilian  and  Mr.  Par¬ 
sons  for  Scarlet  Chip.  Both  got  a 
thrill,  but  Mr.  Lewis  collected. 

Still,  there  are  good  days  coming. 
I’ll  let  Mr.  Parsons  in  on  this.  When 
The  Marne  scored  in  the  Tramway 
Handicap,  Mr.  Otway  Faulkiner 
turned  to  Mr.  Dick  Wootton  and 
said:  "That  looks  a  great  tip  foi 
the  Epsom.’’ 

Mala’s  meteoric  pursuit  of  Gold 
Rod  in  the  Chelmsford  Stakes  jolt¬ 
ed  many  hearts  among  his  odds-on 
supporters.  Opinions  varied  as  to 
whether  the  champion  three-year- 
old  could  have  raised  the  extra  to 
go  away  again,  if  needs  be. 

Two  good  judges  in  Messrs.  W. 
C.  Douglas  and  "Bunny’’  Nagel,  sit¬ 
ting  together,  agreed  that  Gold  Rod 
had  the  race  well  in  hand. 

"But  Mala’s  performance  was  a 
great  one,’’  Mr.  Nagel  put  in. 

It  was  a  great  one  in  another  re¬ 
spect.  It  probably  removed  from 
the  Derby  the  aspect  of  threatening 
to  be  a  one-horse  race,  which  is 
never  as  the  majority  who  go  racing 
would  have  it. 

Mr.  Ted  Gillin  brought  out  his 
new  binoculars — a  gift  from  Mr. 
Tim  O’Sullivan  in  India — to  spot 
winners. 

Apart  from  the  spot  with  me,  in 
which  he  looked  through  the  rim  of 
another  glass,  I  do  not  know  that  he 
did  very  well.  But  these  things  take 
some  adjusting. 

Among  the  groups  noted  in  the 
moving  throng: — 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  W.  W.  Hill), 
Dr.  Howard  Bullock,  Mr.  Frank 
Carberry  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Bartley; 
Mr.  John  Spencer  Brunton  and  Mr. 
James  Barnes;  Mr.  F.  M.  Stewart 
and  Mr.  "Winalot’’  White;  Mr.  Bill 
Bennett  and  Capt.  Osborne. 

My  partner  at  the  luncheon  was 
Mr.  E.  B.  Harkness,  Under-Secretary 
of  the  Chief  Secretary’s  Department, 
who  probably  knows  as  much  about 
politicians,  behind  scenes,  as  any 
man.  But,  as  a  trusted  public  ser¬ 
vant,  he  keeps  his  thoughts  to  him¬ 
self.  You  may  bet  generally  that 
they  are  not  ungracious  thoughts, 
for  "E.  B.’’  is  a  very  human  fellow, 
with  a  saving  sense  of  humour. 
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Between  races,  through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Mr.  George  Rowe,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  looking  over  photo¬ 
graphs  on  the  walls  of  some  of  the 
great  horses  of  the  past. 

A  great,  upstanding,  outstanding 
fellow  took  my  eye,  and  I  read  the 
simple,  yet  classic,  inscription 
"Grand  Flaneur,  The  Unbeaten 
Horse." 

Now,  that  seemed  a  paradoxical 
name,  for  Flaneur  in  French  means 
an  idler  or  lounger. 

When  the  photograph  was  taken, 
Grand  Flaneur  was  doing  stud  duty 
at  Chipping  Norton,  the  estate  of 
his  owner,  Hon.  W.  A.  Long. 

Holding  the  unbeaten  horse  at 
the  time  was  J.  Kelsey  (Mr.  Rowe 
believed),  a  groom  well  known  in 
his  day. 

Another  photograph  was  that  of 
Splendour,  "out  of  Bathilde,  by 
Stockwell,”  holding  his  head  high 
in  the  fashion  of  Malt  King  of  our 
memory. 

Mr.  Russell  L.  Wilson,  who,  for 
nine  years,  served  on  the  office  staff 
of  the  Club,  recently  resigned  to 
proceed  to  India  to  take  up  a  posi¬ 
tion  under  Mr.  John  Higgins,  Stip¬ 


endiary  Steward  to  the  Royal  Cal¬ 
cutta  Turf  Club. 

Mr.  Wilson  carries  with  him  the 
best  wishes  of  the  members  and  the 
staff  for  his  future  prosperity  and 
happiness. 

Mr.  Joe  Matthews  was  extremely 
unlucky  to  have  been  kicked  in  an 
eye  by  a  horse  on  one  of  the  courses, 
but  fortunate  in  that  the  conse¬ 
quences  were  not  far  more  serious. 
When  he  strolled  into  the  Club  so 
soon  after  the  occurrence,  members 
commented  on  his  pluck,  and  com¬ 
plimented  him  on  the  fact  of  his 
looking  so  remarkably  well,  other¬ 
wise  Joe  is  built  in  the  never-say- 
die  mould,  and  has  always  accepted 
Fate’s  throw  of  the  dice  without 
fuss.  Perhaps  his  best  tonic  on  this 
occasion  were  the  good  wishes  of 
his  many  friends. 

The  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  Roy  Hen- 
dy)  and  his  wife  have  returned  after 
a  motor  tour  covering  2,900  miles 
in  this  State,  Victoria  and  South 
Australia.  It  was  a  well-earned 
holiday,  and  Mr.  Hendy  made  the 
most  of  it  in  observing  progress  in 
the  various  centres. 

He  was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
remarkable  progress  of  the  Irriga¬ 


tion  Settlement  at  Mildura,  the  fore¬ 
sight  showm  by  those  responsible  for 
the  laying  out  of  the  Adelaide 
showground — a  credit  to  the  State 
— and  the  Hume  Weir,  where  the 
engineers’  prediction  that  it  would 
not  be  filled  for  many  years  had 
been  proved  wrong.  He  saw  water 
running  four  feet  over  the  spillway. 

October  birthdays:  Mr.  Les  Wicks, 
4th;  Mr.  James  J.  Hackett,  11th; 
Mr.  E.  R.  Beveridge,  21st;  Mr.  W. 
H.  Cawsey  and  Capt.  J.  Bartlett, 
31st. 

It  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  the 
birthdays  of  Mr.  Cawsey  and  Capt. 
Bartlett  should  happen  to  fall  on 
the  one  day,  as  they  are  close 
friends. 

Mr.  Wicks  is  a  prominent  "old 
timer’’  in  the  motion-picture  indus¬ 
try,  in  the  delevopment  of  which 
his  personality  alone  has  been  an 
asset. 

Mr.  Hugh  Granger,  who  died 
during  September,  had  been  a  club 
member  since  1926,  and  in  other 
years,  a  notable  athlete.  He  left 
a  fine  sporting  record,  and  a  bright 
memory  among  a  wide  circle  of 
friends. 


King’**  Horses  Winning  Cups 

Mr.  A.  G.  Collins  Tells  of  Racing  in  England  and  America 


Will  Edward  VIII  yet  lead  in  a 
Derby  winner  as  his  Royal  Grand¬ 
father  did  on  two  occasions? 

Mr.  A.  G.  Collins  told  on  his 
recent  return  with  his  wife  from  a 
six-months  tour  of  England,  America 
and  the  Continent  of  the  King’s  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  turf. 

His  Majesty  has  not  had  his 
horses  running  in  his  own  name,  or 
seen  them  in  action,  owing  to 
Court  mourning. 

Mr.  Collins  was  present  at  Ascot 
when  the  King’s  colt,  Fairey,  won 
the  Waterford  Stakes  (one  mile)  in 
a  canter,  defeating,  among  others, 
Taj  Akbar,  which  ran  second  in  the 
Derby. 

About  the  only  excitement  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collins  missed  during 
the  tour  was  the  Ormonde  fire.  They 
happened  to  have  left  the  liner  at 
Melbourne,  and  travelled  overland 
to  Sydney. 


Summing  up  a  grand  time,  he 
tells  of  race  meetings  attended  in 
England  and  America,  and  cricket 
matches  in  England.  He  formed 
these  impressions: 

Racing  is  much  better  conducted 
in  Australia  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  Our  jockeys  also  are 
supreme.  Riders  of  the  calibre  of 
McCarten,  Cook  and  Munro  would 
make  fortunes  in  England. 

He  saw  the  Derby  and  the  Oaks 
run  at  Epsom,  and  at  Ascot  wit¬ 
nessed  the  thrilling  battle  between 
the  English  horse,  Quashed,  and  the 
American,  Omaha.  When  the  gal¬ 
lant  brown  filly,  owned  by  Lord 
Stanley,  defeated  the  pride  of  the 
U.S.A.  over  2\  miles,  the  great 
crowd  went  wild  with  excitement. 

By  the  way,  Quashed  provides  a 
classic  example  of  nomenclature, 
having  been  by  Obliterate  from  Ver¬ 
dict. 


At  Sandown  Park,  Mr.  Collins 
saw  Rhodes  Scholar — who  subse¬ 
quently  failed  so  lamentably  in  the 
St.  Leger — win  the  Eclipse  Stakes  in 
very  easy  fashion.  As  the  result 
of  that  victory,  Rhodes  Scholar 
started  at  a  short  price  in  the  St. 
Leger,  but  ran  out  of  a  place. 

There  was  a  controversy  in  racing 
circles  and  in  the  Press  as  to  what 
was  the  best  of  a  great  group  of 
two-year-olds.  Among  the  good 
ones  was  Fair  Copy,  a  brown  colt 
by  Fairlaw — Composure,  owned  by 
Lord  Derby. 

There  were  also  The  Hour,  a 
chestnut  colt  by  Horus — Dunsilla, 
and  Le  Grand  Due,  by  Blenheim — 
La  Donairiere,  owned  by  the  Aga 
Khan.  General  opinion  favoured 
Early  School,  a  beautiful  bay  colt, 
by  Felstead — Quick  Rise. 

While  in  England,  Mr.  Collins 
was  made  an  honorary  member  of 
the  M.C.C.,  Surrey  Cricket  Club, 
and  Kennington  Oval. 
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How  Much  Time 

can  you  give  to  your  friend’s  affairs?  He 
can  probably  only  give  as  much  to  yours. 
Perpetual  Trustee  Company  (Limited), 
if  appointed  as  your  Executor,  Trustee 
or  Agent,  will  attend  to  the  affairs  of  your 
Estate  all  the  time — your  friend  can 
probably  only  attend  to  part  of  them  for 
part  of  the  time. 


DIRECTORS: 

T.  H.  Kelly  (Chairman),  Walter  T.  Brunton,  Herbert  R. 
Lysaght,  O.B.E.,  Lieut. -Col.  The  Hon.  T.  A.  J.  Playfair, 
M.L.C.,  E.  R.  Knox,  K.  de  L.  Cudmore,  R.  Copland  Lethbridge 
( Managing  Director ) . 


Perpetual  Trustee 

Company  (Limited) 

33-39  HUNTER  ST.,  SYDNEY. 

H.  V.  Douglass,  Manager. 


Call  or  write  for  Explanatory  Booklet. 


AFLOAT  .  .  . 

on  the  "Queen  Mary" 

ALOFT  .  .  . 

in  the  "Flying  Clipper  Ships" 

ASHORE  ,  .  . 

at  the  "Waldorf  -  Astoria" 

ABOARD  .  .  . 

the  Union  Pacific  "Streamliner" 


LIDDELL 

IRISH 

LINENS 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS: 

GIBSONS  &  PATERSON  LTD. 

FORSAYTH  HOUSE,  206  CASTLEREAGH  ST.,  SYDNEY 
Telephone:  MA  7425 


Remember  .... 

“FRESH  FOOD” 

PRODUCTS ,  viz.: 

Milk  -  Cream  -  Butter 
Ice  -  Bread  and  Rolls 

ARE  THE  BEST  OBTAINABLE. 

They  are  used  exclusively  at  Tatter- 
salTs  Club  Dining  Rooms  and  all 
other  leading  Cafes  and  Clubs. 

DAILY  DELIVERIES  EVERYWHERE. 

’Phone  M2981  and  Cart  will  call. 


The  N.S.W.  Fresh  Food  &  Ice 
Co.  Ltd. 

HARBOUR  STREET,  SYDNEY. 
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Turning:  Back  the  Clock 

Mr.  W.  C.  Alldritt  Tells  of  Old  Times  and  Old-Timers 


When  we  say  that  his  shadow  is 
as  elongated,  his  step  as  sprightly, 
as  in  the  ’nineties  when,  among 
amateur  sprinters  of  this  State  he 
was  by  general  consent  speediest, 
you  will  pick  him  in  one — Bill  All¬ 
dritt. 

Of  cornstalk  stature  you  would 
adjudge  him  capable  of  doing  it  all 
over  again,  specially  as  he  makes 
pace  with  the  younger  generation 
(partner  included)  on  the  ballroom 
floor  of  Tattersall’s  Club. 

But  Bill  Alldritt  laughs:  "That’s 
40  years  ago — probably  a  little 
more.’’ 

Indeed,  40  years  have  sped  by 
since,  in  a  famous  match  on  the 
Agricultural  Ground,  on  a  memor¬ 
able  Sunday  morning,  he  finished 
ahead  of  none  less  than  the  great 
Billy  Macpherson. 

Look  up  Macpherson’s  records, 
which  stood  for  many  years  after 
his  retirement,  and  you  will  get  a 
line  on  the  merit  of  that  perform¬ 
ance. 

Remember,  too,  that  on  the 
following  Saturday,  Macpherson 
smashed  several  records. 

"I  had  to  thank  my  coach,  Lou 
Meyers,  the  famous  American  run¬ 
ner,  a  good  deal  for  my  form.  I 
remember  also  that  there  was  a  great 
crowd  and,  despite  the  fact  that  we 
were  amateurs,  a  good  deal  of  side¬ 
wagering  went  on,’’  Mr.  Alldritt  re¬ 
called. 


Strangely  enough,  at  this  passage 
of  time,  he  is  prouder  of  his  win 
as  a  youth  in  a  Town  Travellers’ 
race  over  100  yards  at  a  picnic 
meeting  at  Clontarf  in  the  ’eighties. 


Mr.  W.  C.  Alldritt . 


He  was  the  colt  in  that  tussle, 
having  been  associated  with  a  big 
York  Street  firm,  and  then  the 
youngest  town  traveller  in  N.S.W. 

He  likes  to  recall  his  races  as 
having  been  run  for  the  zest  of  the 
sport. 

Sport,  in  all  fields,  has  been  to 
him  the  breath  of  life,  and  it  is 


little  wonder  that  such  an  inherit¬ 
ance  should  have  been  passed  on 
to  his  two  sons. 

The  turf,  however,  has  been  Mr. 
Alldritt’s  grand  passion. 

It  is  now  about  40  years  since  he 
was  first  licensed  as  a  bookmaker 
at  Randwick,  and  became  a  member 
of  Tattersall’s  Club. 

He  is,  in  terms  of  membership, 
the  doyen  of  fielders,  and  as  he 
looks  back  through  the  corridors  of 
time,  he  recalls  fine  sportsmen, 
great  horses  and  exciting  wagering. 

He  has  discovered,  on  the  acid 
test  of  experience,  that  really  there’s 
no  better  man  in  the  world  than  the 
true  sportsman.  He  has  to  measure 
up  to  standards  that  demand  quali¬ 
ties  of  fairness,  tolerance,  generosity. 

Let  him  fail  in  one  quality,  and 
he  flops  in  all. 

When  Mr.  Alldritt  became  a 
member,  the  club  was  established  in 
Pitt  Street.  Before  that,  Adams’ 
Hotel  was  the  rendezvous  of  sports¬ 
men.  There  they  talked  of  pros¬ 
pects,  made  their  wagers,  and  did 
their  settling. 

Among  the  gallant  group  were 
Jock  Thompson,  Bob  Johnston, 
Jimmy  Dobson,  and  the  Deery 
brothers. 

Many  of  the  old-time  fielders 
operated  with  a  little  book.  The 
modern  paraphernalia,  including  the 
bag,  was  unknown. 


TAILORS  HATTERS  SHIRTMAKERS 

Exclusive  English  Suit  Lengths 

SIM  A  CHALONER 

65  CASTLEREAGH  STREET  Phone  MA 385 1 

(near  King  Street) 

•  Our  business  lias  been  maintained  and  extended  by  kindly  recommendation  of  satisfied  customers. 
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Bob  Sutton  was  first  to  employ  a 
clerk  and  use  a  bag.  He  started  cash 
betting  in  Melbourne. 

Bob  must  be  about  90  years  old 
now.  Recently  he  went  to  Holly¬ 
wood — not  to  see  Mae  West,  but  to 
take  part  in  a  motion  picture! 

Among  fellow  members  whom 
Mr.  Alldritt  recalls  when  he  joined 
the  club  are  Messrs.  Alf  Genge. 
Jack  Woods,  Billy  Pearson,  Jack 
Samuel,  A.  G.  Donovan  and  Dick 
Wootton. 

When  the  Rosehill  course  was 
opened  he  went  along  and  backed  a 
double — from  memory,  Lumeah 
and  Peter. 

Among  his  treasured  possessions 
is  a  medal  struck  by,  and  presented 
to  him,  by  a  sporting  bookmaker 
who  had  laid  him  £50  to  1/6 
against  his  placing  the  horses  in  a 
Summer  Cup. 

Young  Alldritt  collected  the  half- 
hundred  and  the  medal  represented 
a  personal  token  of  recognition. 

The  horses  were  The  Gem,  Mor¬ 
peth,  and  Sardonyx,  and  Tommy 
Neireker  rode  the  winner. 

Mr.  Alldritt  recalls  at  this  stage 
what  a  lot  of  money  £50  represented 
to  him. 

His  best  win,  following  that,  was 
through  a  Botany  Handicap,  in 
which  Billy  Reed  finished  ahead  ol 
Black  2nd,  Cassmar  3rd  (still  alive 
at  Mudgee)  and  "Moss  Vale"  Smith 
4th.  He  secured  33  to  1  and  col 
lected  £900. 

Talking  of  acquisition,  Mr.  All¬ 
dritt  produced  a  bank  book  issued 
by  the  old  G.S.B.  in  its  Barrack 
Street  days.  Under  date  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1882,  he  deposited  £69. 

The  clerk,  in  opening  the  account, 
wanted  to  know  the  occupation  of 
the  depositor. 


"Gentleman,"  came  the  ready  re¬ 
ply — and  solemnly  the  clerk  entered 
it! 

Switching  back  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion  to  running,  Mr.  Alldritt  was 
asked  to  name  the  greatest  sprinter. 

He  declared  for  McGarrigal,  with 
Samuels  (the  aboriginal)  next. 

Among  amateurs,  he  reckoned  the 
Englishman,  Abrahams,  the  best  he 
had  seen  up  to  1929.  In  that  year 
Abrahams  beat  all  the  Americans 
at  Wembley,  winning  the  100  yards, 
200  yards  and  broad  jump. 

As  to  the  greatest  horse? 

"Well,  at  this  stage,  I’m  not  eager 
to  be  pulled  into  the  Carbine-Phar 
Lap  controversy.  Anyhow,  it’s  im¬ 
possible  to  compare  the  old  with  the 
modern.  Conditions  have  changed 
so  materially;  not  only  conditions, 
but  training  technique,  styles  of 
riding  and  courses. 

"But  in  my  young  days,  Carbine, 
Melos,  Abercorn  and  Marvel  were 
considered  real  champions." 

"Then,  those  days,  great  horses — 
Carbine  in  particular — were  saddled 
up  twice  in  the  one  afternoon. 

"I  saw  a  horse  named  Peter  win 
three  races  on  the  one  day  at  Wol¬ 
longong." 

Mr.  Alldritt  recalled  that  the  first 
book  he  ever  made  was  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  George  Bloxham  on 
the  Summer  Cup-Tattersall’s  Cup 
double.  They  scooped  the  pool. 

He  was  reluctant  to  talk  of  the 
good  fellows  he  had  met  for  fear 
of  omitting  many  and  unwittingly 
doing  an  injustice. 

But  an  incident  in  which  Mr.  Ned 
Moss  figured  stands  out. 

Mr.  Alldritt  had  had  a  bad  day 
at  Randwick.  Winning  punters  were 
crowding  round  him  after  the  last 
race.  As  one  was  paid  another 


eagerly  pushed  his  ticket  forward. 

Ned  Moss  appeared  on  the  scene 
at  that  stage — also  to  collect.  Tak¬ 
ing  in  the  scene  he  advanced  and 
said: 

"Bill,  forget  about  me.  It’ll  do 
some  other  time." 

There  was  no  need  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  that  generous  offer. 

"But,"  related  Mr.  Alldritt,  "it 
was  typical  of  Ned,  whose  gener¬ 
osity  in  various  avenues  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  special  words  of 
mine  here. 

"I  simply  record  the  incident  as 
a  tribute  to  the  sportsmanship  I 
have  encountered  among  those  who 
go  racing,  and  which  was  typified 
so  splendidly  by  one  of  the  good 
fellows." 

Concluding,  Mr.  Alldritt  said  that 
he  regarded  Tattersall’s  Club  as  the 
finest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  without  exception. 

"One  has  only  to  travel  to  ap¬ 
preciate  that,"  he  added. 


Bedroom  Rates 

Front  Room  with  Bath 
including  Breakfast  .  .  . 
12/6  per  day 

Inner  Room  with  Bath 
including  Breakfast  .  .  . 
10/6  per  day 

Remainder  of  Rooms 
including  Breakfast  .  .  .  i 
8/-  per  day 

_ J 


Inexpensive 
“Safety”  Combination 


Purchase  a  Plum  Razrr  with  Guard  .  .  .  the 

perfect  combination!  All  the  advantages  of  a 
"safety”  razor  are  assured  .  .  .  the  keenness  of 
the  hollow-ground  blade  is  preserved,  giving  a 
clean,  comfortable  shave.  No  blades  to  renew  .  .  . 
your  razor  is  ready  for  use  always. 


All  Plum  Razors  are  set  ready  for  use, 
guaranteed,  and  kept  in  order  for  two 
years  free  of  charge. 


Plum  Razor 
Guards  to  fit 
fin.,  fin.  and 


CRAIG  AND  AI7KEN 

654  GEORGE  STREET,  SYDNEY. 


Selected  Steel,  Black  Handle,  each  ....  12/6 
Extra  Quality  Steel,  Xylo  Handle,  ea.  15/6 
Superfine  Steel,  Ivory  Handle,  each  21/— 


fin.  blades, 
3/6  extra. 

All  Post  Free 
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Second  Fifty  Tears 

Australian  Jockey  Club  Progress  and  Changes 


During  the  second  fifty  years  of 
racing  conducted  by  the  Australian 
Jockey  Club,  so  many  changes  were 
made  that  it  is  difficult  to  chronicle 
them  all  in  an  abbreviated  history. 

The  salient  points  of  this  record 
of  the  activities  cf  the  premier  club 
were  the  appointment  of  stipendiary 
stewards  to  control  race  meetings, 
the  installation  of  the  totalisator  as 
a  medium  of  betting,  and  then  only 
comparatively  recently,  the  joining 
up  of  what  was  regarded  previously 
as  unregistered  racing  with  that 
under  the  control  of  the  A.J.C. 

The  late  eighties  were  particularly 
eventful  years  and  still  full  of  pro¬ 
gress,  Nordenfeld  being  a  notable 
importation  from  New  Zealand  who 
performed  creditably  for  Mr.  James 
White.  The  condition  of  the  race 
track  also  came  in  for  some  criticism 
again,  which  appears  to  be  just  a 
recurring  matter,  after  all.  The 
spring  of  1887  saw  three  fine  colts 
placed  in  the  Derby,  Abercorn, 
Niagara,  and  the  Australian  Peer. 
The  Australian  Peer  turned  the 
tables  on  the  pair  in  the  Victorian 
Derby,  and  in  the  Autumn  won  the 
Sydney  Cup  with  8.6  after  Abercorn 
had  beaten  him  in  the  St.  Leger. 

The  first  real  test  of  the  A.J.C. 
control  of  racing  came  in  1888, 
when  the  Rosehill  Club  attempted 


to  race  on  a  day  previously  held  by 
the  Hawkesbury  Club.  The  result 
was  a  re-allocation  of  days  gener¬ 
ally,  the  number  applied  for  by  the 
proprietary  clubs  being  cut  down. 
The  Rosehill  Club  demurred  and 


Mr.  George  T.  Rowe, 
Secretary  of  the  A.J.C. 


questioned  the  authority  of  the 
A.J.C.  The  answer  came  speedily 
from  the  senior  body  informing  the 


Rosehill  Club  that  it  had  been  de¬ 
registered.  A  meeting  in  April  had 
to  be  cancelled  by  the  Rosehill  body, 
which  applied  again  for  and  was 
granted  re-registration.  In  this  year 
also  there  was  a  further  tightening 
up  in  the  registration  of  book¬ 
makers.  Just  a  year  later,  in  1889, 
the  registration  of  trainers  and 
jockeys  was  instituted. 

Looking  back  at  the  report  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  1889,  there  is  a 
modern  touch  with  some  criticism 
of  the  stewards — honorary  in  those 
days — and  talk  of  crooked  racing  at 
Randwick.  There  was  an  opinion 
expressed  that  no  man  should  act 
as  a  steward  who  owned  horses  oi 
wagered  on  races.  The  remarks 
were  not  well-received,  while  a  mo¬ 
tion  that  the  outside  gates  be  open 
to  the  public  was  ruled  out  of  order. 

The  autumn  of  1889  was  a  vint¬ 
age  season,  Carbine  winning  fiis  first 
Sydney  Cup  from  Melos  and  Aber¬ 
corn,  while  other  top-notchers  about 
were  Rudolph,  Russler  and  Dread¬ 
nought. 

Carbine  had  9.9  in  the  next  year’s 
Sydney  Cup,  but  he  prevailed  again 
from  Mantilla  and  Melos,  winning 
also  at  the  meeting,  the  Autumn 
Stakes,  and  All-Aged  and  Cumber¬ 
land  Stakes  on  the  third  day  on  a 
rain-soaked  track,  and  the  A.J.C. 


The  Stands,  1902. 

The  Famous  Old-Time  Cricketer,  Mr.  Harry  Hilliard,  Gatekeeper  at  Crossing. 
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“THREE-THREES”  ALWAYS  LEAD 


'*)!  •* 

M  "Difference  ol 

M?  can  be  no  dH 

J  _  "Three  Threes, 


iU 


Difference  of  opinion  makes  norse  racing,"  but  there 
no  difference  of  opinion  about  the  success  of 
Threes."  The  reason  for  "Three  Threes'  "  success 
lies  in  fine  Virginia  tobaccos,  brilliantly  blended  to  a 
formula  that  will  always  be  a  closely  guarded  secret. 
Remember — "The  Secret's  in  the  Blend." 


Cork- 
Tipped 
and  Plain 


9— 6d. ,  18-1/- 


VIRGINIA 

CIGARETTES 


i  Aiso  Flat  50’s,  Flat 
2~7 — I/O  100’s,  and  Round 
*  Airtight  50’s. 


4006B  9-6 
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Plate  on  the  concluding  day.  Even 
a  Carbine  was  not  kept  in  cotton¬ 
wool  with  five  races  in  four  days, 
two  of  them  wet  and  cold.  Carbine 
was  again  on  deck  at  the  following 
Spring  meeting,  winning  the  Spring 
Stakes  in  an  unusual  finish,  for  the 
three  nearest  to  him,  Melos,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Gresx'ord,  dead-heated  for 
second.  Carbine  won  the  Craven 
Plate  in  the  then  record  time — 2.7 
— for  the  race,  getting  up  in  the 
last  few  strides  to  head  Megaphone, 
who  had  tried  to  run  away  from 
the  champion. 

The  sensation  of  the  Autumn 
meeting  of  1891  was  the  defeat  of 
Carbine  in  the  All  Aged  Stakes.  For 
some  reason  on  a  rain-softened 
track,  it  was  decided  to  send  him  out 
bare-footed,  while  Marvel,  his  main 
antagonist,  was  plated.  The  advan¬ 
tage  was  demonstrated,  for  Marvel 
led  all  the  way  and  won  easily,  with 
Carbine  unable  to  obtain  a  grip  of 
the  track.  Duly  plated  for  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Stakes  later  in  the  day,  Car¬ 
bine  made  short  work  of  his  only 
rival,  Marvel.  As  Marvel  had  won 
an  Epsom  Handicap  with  10.2,  there 
was  no  reason  to  doubt  his  class. 
Modern  race-goers  can  assess  him 
as  about  the  equal  of  Chatham.  In 
a  field  of  36,  Marvel  then  put  up 
10.4  and  won  the  Doncaster  Handi¬ 
cap  by  a  head  from  St.  Blaize,  and 
started  at  16  to  1. 

The  year  1892  saw  the  largest  an¬ 
nual  meeting  held  in  January.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  the  finances  had 
flourished  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
balance-sheet  showed  a  credit  of 
£50,646.  The  club  had  a  fixed  de¬ 
posit  of  £5,000,  and  the  added 
money  for  the  season  was  round 
about  £24,000.  The  year  1894,  how¬ 
ever,  due  to  depression — or  a  bad 
season  with  a  slump  in  business — 
forced  the  club  to  retrench.  The 
days  at  Rand  wick  from  1894  to  1900 
varied  between  fourteen  and  fif¬ 
teen,  the  added  money  dropping  in 
1898  to  £22,050,  but  in  1900  it 
reached  £23,475. 

The  death  of  Hon.  James  White 
was  a  big  loss  to  racing  in  Australia, 
and  the  late  T.  Payten’s  Newmarket 
stables  were  not  so  strong  in  conse¬ 
quence.  The  compiler  of  the  first 
Australian  Stud  Book,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Yuille,  died  in  July,  1894,  and  in 
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the  same  month  Mr.  William  Gan¬ 
non,  the  A.J.C.  starter,  passed  away. 
He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
capable  officials  of  the  days  before 
the  adoption  of  the  starting  barrier, 
and  he  was  the  owner  of  many  good 
horses,  winning  the  Melbourne  Cup 
with  Arsenal  in  1896.  In  the  same 
year  died  the  crack  cross-country 
rider,  Thomas  Corrigan. 

In  1894  the  club  decided  for  the 
jockeys  that  cleanliness  should  be 
encouraged,  and  it  goes  to  the  credit 
of  Mr.  Sam  Kennedy  that  it  was  on 
his  suggestion  that  a  bathroom  was 
provided  in  the  jockeys’  quarters  at 
Randwick.  Not  so  much  appreciated 
by  the  riders  was  a  general  scaling 
down  of  fees,  the  losing  fee  being 
reduced  from  £3  to  £2.  There  was 
a  rather  extraordinary  suggestion  at 
the  meeting  the  following  year  to 
rescind  the  regulations  prohibiting 
jockeys  from  owning  or  having  any 
interest  in  the  ownership  of  horses. 
Naturally  this  was  ruled  out  of  or¬ 
der. 

Just  at  this  time  death  was  taking 
its  toll  heavily  of  men  to  whom  the 
credit  must  be  given  of  building  up 
racing  to  its  present  level  in  New 
South  Wales.  Mr.  H.  C.  White  and 
the  handicapper,  Mr.  J.  A.  Scarr, 
answered  the  last  call.  Mr.  White 
was  an  enterprising  owner,  for  in 
addition  to  being  a  liberal  patron  of 
racing  at  home,  he  sent  to  England, 
Paris,  Old  Clo,  Georgie,  Form  and 
Spark,  winning,  among  a  number  of 
good  races,  the  Cambridgeshire.  Mr. 
Scarr  was  recognised  as  a  most  cap 
able  official  and  was  followed  by 
Mr.  H.  A.  Thompson  as  handicap¬ 
per  and  stipendiary  steward.  Mr. 
Thompson,  due  to  failing  health, 
did  not  hold  the  position  long,  for 
he  resigned  in  1897  and  from  a  long 
list  of  applicants  Mr.  John  Daly  was 
appointed. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  A.J.C.  histor¬ 
ian  that  the  red  ribbon  used  to  deco¬ 
rate  Carnage,  the  St.  Leger  winner 
of  1896,  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
either  in  England  or  Australia.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
the  name  really  originated.  The 
ribbon  used  for  Carnage  was  made 
locally  by  one  of  the  leading  city 
firms  of  to-day. 

The  year  1899  marked  the  end  of 
40  years  at  Randwick.  Seven  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  for  fourteen  days’ 
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racing,  with  1,049  starters.  The 
right  of  collecting  the  1/-  fee  at  the 
outside  gates  was  still  tendered  for. 
Forty-six  bookmakers  were  licensed 
in  the  Paddock,  thirty-two  in  the 
Leger  and  twenty-two  on  the  Flat. 
The  other  clubs  were  still  restive 
under  A.J.C.  control,  which  was  set 
more  than  ever  against  pony  and 
galloway  racing.  Similarly,  book¬ 
makers,  who  had  a  shop  business  as 
well  as  course  licenses,  were  under 
review,  but  no  immediate  action  was 
taken. 

The  annual  meeting  of  1900  was 
productive  of  much  interest  for 
these  days.  It  was  described  as  live¬ 
ly.  A  steeplechase  course  had  been 
formed  and  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  had  submitted  plans  to 
bring  the  trams  almost  to  the  Pad- 
dock.  This  was  to  cost  the  club  the 
ridiculous  sum  of  £918/4/11.  The 
construction  of  the  Bligh  Street  of¬ 
fice  was  proceeding  apace.  It  was 
occupied  the  following  year,  and  the 
Totalisator  Bill  submitted  to  Par¬ 
liament  had  been  approved  by  the 
committee.  The  totalisator,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  come  for  nearly  an¬ 
other  twenty  years. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Hourigan  suggested  that 
all  inquiries  by  the  stewards  be  open 
to  the  Press,  but  his  was  a  lone  voice. 
It  has  been  much  the  same  ever 
since,  and  is  likely  to  remain. 

Apparently  the  control  of  racing 
by  stipendiary  stewards  was  first  sug¬ 
gested  at  this  meeting.  A  motion  to 
this  effect,  that  they  should  number 
five,  with  one  to  act  at  all  meetings 
in  the  metropolitan  area,  lapsed  for 
want  of  a  seconder,  but  the  seed  was 
sown.  A  year  later,  in  order  that  ap¬ 
pellants  could  go  to  a  fresh  body, 
three  members  of  the  committee 
were  appointed  stewards,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  committee  hearing 
appeals,  if  any,  of  suspended  or  dis¬ 
qualified  persons. 

On  August  7,  1901,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  "That  stipendiary  stewards  be 
appointed  to  officiate  at  all  race 
meetings  held  within  the  metropol¬ 
itan  area.’’  On  September  2  it  was 
decided  to  appoint  these  officials  at 
a  salary  of  £500  a  year,  and  on  De¬ 
cember  11,  from  133  applicants, 
after  a  discussion  of  nine  hours, 
Messrs.  A.  W.  Pearson,  A.  W.  Hil¬ 
ton  and  J.  D.  Witham  were  appoint¬ 
ed.  Their  first  meeting  was  at 
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Moorefield  on  January  3,  1903,  and 
their  only  job  on  that  day  was  a 
fine  for  wrong  colours. 

The  stewards  did  not  remain  long 
in  office,  for  early  in  1904  they  were 
informed  that  the  club  intended  to 
terminate  their  agreement,  the  re¬ 
sult  being  the  resignation  of  the  offi¬ 
cials.  In  answer  to  applications  for 
the  vacant  positions,  eighty  names 
were  submitted,  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointing  the  late  Mr.  L.  G.  Rouse 
and  the  late  Mr.  J.  McMahon. 

The  year  1900  was  prolific  in  good 
horses,  Wakeful  winning  the  Don¬ 
caster  Handicap  and  finishing  third 
in  the  Sydney  Cup,  Advance  the 
Autumn  and  All  Aged  Stakes,  and 
La  Carabine  the  Cumberland  and 
All  Aged  Stakes. 

In  1901,  in  response  to  a  deputa¬ 
tion  from  1  attersall’s  Club  and  lead¬ 
ing  trainers,  Tattersall’s  Spring  meet¬ 
ing  was  brought  forward  to  a  fort¬ 
night  before  the  A.J.C.  Spring  meet¬ 
ing,  instead  of  subsequent  to  that 
fixture. 

The  Spring  meeting  of  1901  was 
remarkable  for  the  riding  feat  of 
F.  Kuhn,  who  steered  nine  winners 
in  seventeen  mounts,  including  the 
Epsom-Metropolitan  double  on  Se¬ 
quence  and  San  Fran.  Sequence, 
with  9.8,  ran  away  with  the  mile, 
the  official  margin  being  ten  lengths, 
while  on  Game  Boy  with  10.7  in  the 
Suburban  Handicap,  Kuhn  just  can¬ 
tered  in.  The  meeting  was  the  first 
time  that  the  present  days  of  Satur¬ 
day,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Sat¬ 
urday  were  utilised  for  a  Spring 
meeting. 

On  October  26  of  the  same  year, 
died  that  great  jockey  Tom  Hales. 
He  had  long  retired  from  the  saddle 
and  was  residing  at  Moonee  Ponds, 
in  Melbourne.  From  1872  to  1894 
he  had  1,678  mounts  and  rode  496 
winners.  His  greatest  performance 
was  to  bring  home  eleven  winners 
out  of  14  races  at  the  V.R.C.  Aut¬ 
umn  meeting  of  1888. 

The  progress  of  the  various  rac¬ 
ing  clubs  in  Sydney  was  shown  by 
some  figures  published  in  1902,  in 
all  £46,080  in  prize  money  being 
paid  out.  Of  this,  the  A.J.C. ’s  share 
was  £24,770,  Tattersall’s  Club 
£3,000,  and  the  various  proprietary 
clubs  from  £3,600  to  £2,700.  The 
issue  of  licenses  showed  that  there 
were  59  jockeys,  42  trainers  for 
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Rand  wick,  and  25  for  other  courses, 
45  Paddock  bookmakers,  49  in  the 
Leger  and  27  on  the  Flat. 

Clever  riding  by  the  late  James 
Barden  is  commented  on  by  the  his¬ 
torians  first  in  1903,  when,  at  the 
Spring  meeting  on  the  outsider  Ibex 
he  beat  those  two  great  gallopers 
Wakeful  and  Cruciform. 

Just  about  this  time  also,  Mr.  Tom 
Watson  resigned  from  his  position 
as  starter.  A  conference  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Sydney  Clubs  decided  to  appoint 
Mr.  Harry  Mackellar  at  a  salary  of 
£500,  half  to  be  paid  by  the  A.J.C. 
He  acted  first  at  Rosehill  on  August 
20. 

It  was  not  until  January  1,  1905, 
that  the  registration  of  racehorses 
was  insisted  on,  Mr.  A.  P.  Wilson, 
now  chief  stipendiary  steward  in 
Brisbane,  being  the  first  registrar. 
Apparently  he  was  a  hardy  man  in 
those  days,  for  at  the  Autumn  meet¬ 
ing  the  judge  Mr.  Charles  Perry, 
dying  suddenly,  Mr.  Wilson  acted 
on  the  last  day,  his  brother,  the  pre¬ 
sent  handicapper,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson, 
acting  as  clerk  of  scales. 

Sir  Colin  Stephen  early  in  July, 
1905,  first  took  his  official  position 
in  the  A.J.C.  Mr.  Fitzwilliam  Went¬ 
worth  resigned  and  nominated  Mr. 
Stephen,  as  he  was  then,  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  This  was  duly  approved  by 
the  committee,  and  Sir  Colin  has 
been  one  of  the  governors  of  the 
club  since  then. 

The  Spring  meeting  of  1905  was 
the  notable  one  for  New  Zealand 
horses,  Noctuiform,  Isolet,  Nightfall, 
Sun  God,  Gladsome,  Machine  Gun, 
and  Mamapoto  winning  all  the  big 
races,  L.  H.  Hewitt  being  the  suc¬ 
cessful  rider  in  eight.  It  was  the 
greatest  trip  taken  by  the  late  R.  J. 
Mason,  and  his  patron  of  that  time, 
the  late  Mr.  G.  G.  Stead. 

Periodically  the  existence  of  pony 
and  galloway  racing  agitated  the 
senior  club,  and  in  1907  the  late 
Sir  Adrian  Knox  suggested  an 
amendment  of  the  rules  permitting 
the  consideration  of  applications 
from  people  wishing  to  change  to 
the  registered  code  of  racing. 
Amongst  those  who  applied  success¬ 
fully  were  the  well-known  trainers 
of  to-day,  I.  H.  Andrews,  J.  Carey, 
and  H.  England. 

Although  the  present  secretary  of 
the  A.J.C.,  Mr.  G.  T.  Rowe,  began 
at  the  A.J.C.  office  in  1900,  it  was 
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not  until  1907  that  he  attracted  at¬ 
tention  by  his  statistics  covering  rac¬ 
ing  throughout  N.S.W.  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  season.  Mr.  Rowe  had  thus 
carried  on  the  family  tradition  from 
his  grandfather,  also  Mr.  G.  T. 
Rowe,  a  steward  and  honorary  sec¬ 
retary  in  1857,  and  his  father,  the 
late  Mr.  G.  W.  S.  Rowe,  an  official 
for  50  years. 

On  October  30  of  1907,  the  late 
Sir  Adrian  Knox  took  up  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  chairman  following  the  re¬ 
signation  of  Mr.  R.  James. 

The  years  at  this  stage  were  just 
those  of  steady  progress,  and  for  the 
jubilee  year  of  1910  the  club  plan¬ 
ned  something  well  worth  while,  but 
owing  to  ill-health,  the  secretary, 
Mr.  T.  C.  Clibborn,  was  compelled 
to  resign  before  seeing  through  the 
celebrations.  Mr.  C.  W.  Cropper, 
then  secretary  of  the  Kalgoorlie 
Club  in  West  Australia,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  July,  a  position  he  held 
until  his  death  in  1932.  The  late 
Mr.  Cropper  commenced  his  duties 
in  September,  handling  the  Jubilee 
Spring  meeting,  the  prize-money  for 
which  was  £27,215,  as  against  the 
£1,335  of  50  years  before.  The  in¬ 
creased  prize-money  naturally  was 
reflected  in  the  yearling  sales,  for 
in  1910,  385  lots  realised  74,877 
guineas.  J.  Pike  had  the  honour  of 
riding  the  last  winner  of  the  first 
fifty  years  of  racing  at  Randwick, 
Blue  Gem  in  the  A.J.C.  Handicap. 

Last  month  he  saddled  up  his 
first  runner  as  a  trainer.  From 
1910  to  the  present  day  the 
A.J.C.  has  generally  progressed. 
During  the  boom  years  succeeding 
the  great  war,  a  minimum  prize  of 
£1,000  for  flat  races  was  reached,  but 
then  came  the  lean  years  of  the  late 
1920’s.  Sound  guidance,  however, 
kept  the  club  well  afloat,  Sir  Colin 
Stephen  taking  over  the  reins  of 
government  on  the  retirement  of  Sir 
Adrian  Knox  in  1919. 

The  year  1919  was  rather  a  mo¬ 
mentous  year,  officially,  for  not  only 
was  there  a  change  of  chairmen, 
but  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  succeeded  Mr. 
John  Daly  as  handicapper,  and  the 
present  secretary,  Mr.  G.  T.  Rowe, 
was  appointed  assistant  secretary. 
In  1932,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  W. 
Cropper,  Mr.  Rowe,  on  the  unanim¬ 
ous  vote  of  the  committee,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary. 

(Continued  on  Page  14.) 
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of  Breeding  Thoroughbreds 


The  Vagaries 

Students  of  thoroughbred  breed¬ 
ing  have  oft-times  some  difficult 
problems  to  solve,  as,  for  instance, 
why  the  relatives  of  a  champion  are 
so  much  below  him  (or  her)  in 
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form.  The  late  Bruce  Lowe  wrote 
a  book  which,  in  his  own  words, 
"would  reduce  failures  to  a  mini¬ 
mum"  if  breeders  adopted  the  figure 
system  which  he  had  propounded, 
with  the  help  of  the  late  Mr.  Frank 
Reynolds,  the  one-time  breeder  of 
thoroughbreds  at  Tocal  Stud,  on  the 
Paterson  River,  in  this  State.  Mr. 
Lowe  was  a  most  unassuming  and 
conscientious  student  of  breeding, 
and  in  his  book  "Breeding  on  the 
Figure  System,"  went  to  great  pains 
to  point  out  how  the  thoroughbred 
could  be  improved  if  breeders  would 
mate  their  mares  with  stallions  of 
certain  family  numbers.  He  regarded 
the  best  sires  as  those  coming  from 
families  Nos.  3,  8,  11,  12  and  14; 
while  the  mares  most  suitable  to 
breed  from  belonged  to  the  families 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  3.  He  also  asserted 
that  the  best  mares  took  after  their 
sires,  and  the  best  colts  after  their 
dams,  and  gave  several  instances 
to  prove  his  reasoning. 

Bruce  Lowe  died  in  1893,  and 
since  then  the  number  of  failures 
has  been  quite  as  large  as  before, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  theory  of 
breeding  to  the  figure  system  was 
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largely  adopted  in  this  country.  It 
was  also  adopted  in  other  countries, 
but  since  the  book  was  written  there 
have  been  so  many  great  horses  bred 
from  what  might  be  termed  "outside 
family  numbers"  that  the  figure  sys¬ 
tem  has  fallen  into  disuse.  Said  a 
successful  Irish  breeder  once:  "Mate 
your  mares  with  the  most  successful 
stallions  and  you  can  shut  your 
eyes  to  the  rest."  That  appears  to 
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be  the  only  system  with  a  degree 
of  certainty  attached  to  it,  though 
even  that  does  not  assure  success. 
The  inscrutable  mysteries  of  nature 
are  too  well  hidden  for  any  man 
to  evolve  a  system  which  can  en¬ 
sure  success  in  the  breeding  of  thor¬ 
oughbreds  or  any  other  class  of 
animal. 

Regarding  sire  numbers,  the  most 
successful  sire  in  Australia  to-day  is 
Heroic,  and  he  is  a  No.  1  which, 
according  to  Bruce  Lowe,  is  a  fem¬ 
inine  number.  Limond,  the  imported 
son  of  Desmond  (16)  was  for  years 
prior  to  his  death  the  most  success¬ 
ful  stallion  in  New  Zealand,  and  he 
was  a  No.  1;  as  was  also  Martian, 
another  renowned  New  Zealand 
sire.  To  go  back  a  few  years,  there 


was  The  Welkin,  an  imported  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  No.  19  family,  who  was 
a  tremendous  success  in  Victoria  20 
years  ago,  and  the  best  of  the  many 
great  horses  he  sired  was  Gloaming, 
who  was  from  a  No.  26  mare.  Had 
the  breeder  of  Gloaming  been  a 
disciple  of  the  Bruce  Lowe  system, 
Gloaming  would  never  have  been 
foaled,  nor  would  several  other  great 
horses,  who  came  from  outside 
numbers,  such  as  Barcaldine  (23), 
Isonomy  (19),  Ormonde  (16)  and 
Gallinule  (19),  just  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  successful  progenitors 
of  the  English  and  Irish  blood  stock, 
which  supply  the  racing  world  with 
the  strains  from  which  to  breed. 

For  over  30  years  the  Bend  Or 
line  has  outdistanced  all  other  lines 
in  England,  and  Bend  Or  was  a  No 
1.  According  to  the  Bruce  Lowe 
theory,  breeders  should  have  fought 
shy  of  this  exceptional  stallion  be 
cause  he  did  not  belong  to  the  gilt- 
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edged  figures.  Nor  should  Heroic, 
Limond,  Martian  and  others  of  the 
No.  1  family,  including  Rossendale, 
have  been  successful  sires;  but  they 
all  were,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
belonged  to  running  families  instead 
of  sire  lines. 

In  fairness  to  Bruce  Lowe,  it  has 
to  be  admitted  that  he  did  not  as¬ 
sert  no  horse  with  a  number  out- 
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side  those  he  selected  could  be  a 
success  as  a  sire;  but  his  advice  was 
to  choose  as  brood  mares  those  with 
the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  3,  and 
mate  them  with  stallions  of  the  3, 


8,  11,  12,  and  14  families.  Well, 
had  that  advice  been  slavishly  fol¬ 
lowed,  many  of  the  world’s  greatest 
horses  would  never  have  seen  the 
light  of  day. 


home,  and  you  can  have  him  and 
the  horse  in  the  dogcart  for  Dead¬ 
lock.”  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
Deadlock,  a  member  of  the  No.  3 
family,  was  mated  with  Isonomy 


(19)  and  one  of  her  foals  to  that 
horse  was  Isinglass,  who  started  in 
12  races  for  11  wins,  including  what 
is  known  as  the  Triple  Crown — the 


Two  Thousand  Guineas,  Derby  and 
St.  Leger — and  until  three  years  ago 
his  winnings  of  £38,655  stood  as  the 
world’s  record  earnings  of  any  thor¬ 
oughbred.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
conversation  referred  to,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  Isonomy  and  Deadlock 
would  never  have  been  mated,  and 
consequently  there  would  have  been 
no  Isinglass. 

About  six  years  ago  there  was  a 
horse  in  America  (I  forget  his  name) 
who  won  several  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  races.  A  student  of  breed¬ 
ing  was  curious  to  know  how  the 
breeder  came  to  select  the  sire  of 
this  racehorse  as  a  mate  to  the  mare, 
and  inquired  to  that  effect.  The  re¬ 
ply  he  received  was  that  the  sire 
of  his  winner  was  nearer  by  10Cj 
miles  to  his  place  than  any  other 
horse  he  fancied. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of 
the  English  Derby  and  Oaks  win¬ 
ner  Signorinetta,  owned  by  the  Ital¬ 
ian  sportsman  Chevalier  Ginistrelli. 
Being  disappointed  in  securing  a  ser¬ 
vice  to  one  of  the  fashionable  sires 
of  the  time,  the  Chevalier  was  un¬ 
decided  which  horse  to  mate  the 
mare  Signora  with.  Every  morning 
Signora  was  taken  for  a  walk  as  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  on  passing  the  property 
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Chance-Bred  Champions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the 
greatest  horses  owe  their  existence 
to  chance.  Isinglass,  though  he 
was  a  No.  3,  which  is  Bruce  Lowe’s 
favourite  family  number,  as  it  is 
regarded  as  a  running  and  a  sire 
line,  was  bred  as  a  result  of  a  con¬ 
versation  between  the  Duchess  of 
Montrose  and  his  breeder,  Colonel 
H.  McCalmont.  In  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  stallion  Wenlock  as 
a  sire  of  brood  mares,  the  Duchess 
said  that  the  name  Wenlock  spelt 
success  in  any  brood  mare.  The 
Colonel  remembered  having  sold  a 
Wenlock  mare  named  Deadlock  to 
a  neighbouring  farmer,  and  after 
the  conversation  with  the  Duchess 
he  made  an  endeavour  to  get  the 
mare  back.  Calling  on  the  farmer, 
he  tried  to  re-purchase  Deadlock, 
but  was  not  successful  at  first.  The 
farmer  accompanied  the  Colonel  to 
the  gate  of  his  farm,  when  he  was 
attracted  by  the  fine-looking  horse 
in  the  Colonel’s  dogcart,  and  asked 
if  it  was  for  sale.  Said  the  Colonel: 
”1  have  a  young  draught  colt  at 
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where  the  stallion  Chaleureux  was 
located,  the  horse  whinnied,  and  the 
mare  returned  the  whinny.  The 
Chevalier  took  this  as  a  sign  of 
love  at  first  sight,  and  so  sent  Sig¬ 
nora  to  the  horse,  with  the  result 
that  four  years  later  he  had  the  un¬ 
speakable  joy  of  leading  in  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Derby  and  Oaks  owing 
to  those  equine  salutations. 

Yet  another  instance  of  chance 
mating  was  that  of  Flying  Fox,  who, 
like  Isinglass,  was  a  Triple  Crown 
hero.  The  Duke  of  Westminster, 
breeder  of  Flying  Fox,  was  asked 
by  a  gentleman  some  years  earliet 
if  he  had  a  mare  for  sale,  and  the 
Duke  sold  him  the  mare  Vampire 
for  the  sum  of  300  guineas,  who  was 
a  perfect  vampire  in  nature.  The 
new  owner  complained  to  the  Duke 
of  her  devilish  disposition,  when  he 
was  told  to  return  her  and  get  his 
money  back.  Vampire  returned  to 
Eaton  Lodge  when  the  mating  sea 
son  had  commenced,  and  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  stud  suggested  that  she 
pay  a  visit  to  Orme.  The  Duke  had 
already  decided  that  Orme  should 
be  restricted  to  ten  mares  that  sea¬ 
son,  and  was  at  first  loth  to  agree 
to  the  manager’s  suggestion.  Final¬ 
ly  he  said:  ”One  extra  mare  will 
make  no  difference,  so  mate  them.” 
And  that  is  how  the  great  Flying 
Fox  came  to  be  foaled;  and  his 
name  is  now  to  be  found  in  the 
pedigrees  of  the  world’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  stallions  to-day. 

Even  Peter  Pan  is  Chance-Bred. 

Peter  Pan,  one  of  the  best  horses 
of  recent  years,  owes  his  origin  to 
chance,  and  it  came  about  in  this 
way.  Mr.  Percy  Brown,  of  Rand- 
wick  Lodge,  Whittingham,  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  sending  three  mares  to  the 
imported  horse  Pantheon,  who  was 
at  Kia-Ora  Stud,  Scone.  In  order 
to  fill  the  horse  truck  with  four 
animals,  he  suggested  to  Mr.  Dan- 
gar’s  manager  that  he  send  a  mare 
also,  and  it  was  decided  to  fill  up 
the  truck  with  Alwina,  dam  of 
Peter  Pan,  with  the  result  that  Mr. 
Rodney  Dangar  became  the  proud 
owner  of  one  of  the  grandest 
horses  that  ever  looked  through  a 
bridle. 

Quite  a  number  of  other  in¬ 
stances  could  be  cited  to  illustrate 
the  luck  of  breeding  worth-while 
racehorses,  but  enough  has  been 
given  here  to  show  that  chance 


plays  a  prominent  part  in  produc¬ 
ing  great  performers.  Over-racing 
may  be  the  cause  of  some  sires  and 
mares  never  reproducing  offspring 
of  their  own  excellence;  and  in  the 


case  of  mares  it  has  been  found  that 
a  large  percentage  of  successful  per¬ 
formers  have  proved  barren  at  the 
stud,  and  very  few  have  ever  pro 
duced  foals  to  be  compared  with 
themselves.  Three  of  the  best  Aus¬ 
tralasian  mares  were  La  Carabine, 
Wakeful  and  Cruciform,  though  the 
list  could  be  lengthened  by  including 
Quiver,  Gladsome,  and  Desert  Gold. 
All  of  these  mares  were  of  excep¬ 
tional  merit  on  the  racecourse,  but 
none  produced  anything  like  her 
own  class.  Nightmare,  a  son  of 
Wakeful,  certainly  won  a  Melbourne 
Cup  at  five  years  of  age  when  he 
had  the  featherweight  of  6.9  on  his 
back.  What  Wakeful  herself  would 
have  done  to  a  Melbourne  Cup  field 
with  such  a  weight  it  would  be  a 
shame  to  say.  The  excellence  of 
Desert  Gold  may  be  perpetuated 
through  her  daughters  at  the  stud, 
for  one  of  them  in  Oreum  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  wonder  in  Gold  Rod.  But 
the  othc-r  mares  mentioned  have 
done  nothing  to  improve  the  speed 
of  the  thoroughbred,  and  there  can 
be  no  gainsaying  that  horses  are  be¬ 
coming  faster  every  year,  as 
scarcely  a  season  goes  by  but  what 
some  fresh  record  is  established. 

Perpetuating  the  Male  Line. 

There  are  writers  on  turf  matters 
who  aver  that  for  perpetuating  the 


male  line  a  sire  is  seldom  successful 
before  he  is  six  years  of  age  or 
after  he  is  18.  But  even  that  theory 
has  been  exploded  over  and  over 
again.  For  instance,  some  of  the 


best  two-year-olds  of  last  season  were 
by  Magpie  and  Rossendale.  The 
latter  was  foaled  in  1912,  and  Mag¬ 
pie  in  1914;  so  that  both  would 
have  been  well  over  18  years  of  age 
when  they  were  mated  with  the 
dams  of  1935-36  two-year-olds. 
However,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  majority  of  stallions  are 
past  their  prime  when  they  have 
turned  18;  but  Talking,  son  of  Mag¬ 
pie,  and  Rostrim,  son  of  Rossendale, 
have  proved  that  there  can  be  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  rule. 

In  this  country  there  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  any  way  of  perpetuating 
a  male  line,  as  the  racehorse  ap¬ 
pears  to  deteriorate  as  a  sire  when 
three  or  four  generations  from  im¬ 
ported  parents.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
very  few  of  the  practical  breeders 
will  entertain  the  thought  of  hav¬ 
ing  an  Australian-bred  horse  in  his 
stud,  unless  he  has  imported  par¬ 
ents  on  both  sides  of  his  pedigree. 
During  the  last  20  years  such  high- 
class  performers  as  Poitrel,  Biplane, 
Cetigne,  Kennaquhair,  Woorak, 
Beragoon,  and  Malt  King  were 
given  excellent  opportunities  in 
good  studs,  but  not  one  of  them 
ever  produced  any  horse  within 
measurable  distance  of  his  own 
class,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Woorak,  who  made  a  meteoric 


ROSSENDALE  (imp.). 
By  St.  Erusquin — Menda. 
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start  as  a  stallion,  but  dropped 
back  into  oblivion  after  his  third 
year  at  the  stud. 

Heroic  has  been  a  great  success, 
but  he  was  by  an  imported  horse 
from  an  imported  mare.  Windbag 
has  also  done  very  well,  and  he  has 
imported  blood  on  only  one  side  of 
his  pedigree  in  the  first  generation. 
Since  the  monetary  exchange  has 
been  to  the  disadvantage  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  importers,  more  Australian- 
bred  sires  have  been  given  oppor¬ 
tunities  than  for  many  a  year;  and 
when  the  offspring  of  Chatham, 
Koomeela,  and  Theo  measure  strides 
with  those  of  imported  stallions,  it 
may  be  found  that  the  Australian 
stallion  has  come  into  his  own  at 
last.  But  experience  of  the  past 
teaches  that  the  best  two  and  three- 
year-olds  of  each  season  are  those 
by  imported  sires,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  Heroic,  Windbag,  and 
Rampion  have  done  remarkably  well 
in  that  respect. 

To  be  a  successful  breeder,  how¬ 
ever,  is  another  matter,  and  cannot 
be  controlled  by  figures.  The  only 
road  to  success  in  that  direction — 


and  even  that  is  by  no  means  cer¬ 
tain — is  to  accept  the  advice  of  the 
successful  Irish  breeder  mentioned 
earlier,  and  to  mate  the  best  blood 
with  the  best  blood  and  leave 
Nature  to  do  the  rest — or,  in  the 
Irishman’s  words,  to  "shut  our  eyes." 

SECOND  FIFTY  YEARS 

(Continued  from  Page  10.) 

The  year  1931  saw  the  deaths  of 
the  chief  stipendiary  steward,  Mr. 
John  McMahon,  and  one  of  his  as¬ 
sistants,  Mr.  F.  W.  Coombes.  Mr. 
L.  G.  Frazer  then  became  chairman, 
assisted  by  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Temperley. 

In  December  of  1916  the  totalis- 
ator  being  made  legal,  the  club  ar¬ 
ranged  for  installation  in  the 
three  enclosures,  with  provision  for 
42  horses.  The  estimate  originally 
was  £50,000,  but  that  sum  was  well 
exceeded.  It  was  hoped  to  have  the 
machines  ready  for  Tattersall’s  meet¬ 
ing  in  September  of  1917,  but  only 
that  in  the  Paddock  was  finished  in 
time,  those  in  the  Leger  and  on  the 
Flat  not  being  ready  until  the  A.J.C. 


meeting  in  December.  For  the  first 
year,  or  part  of  the  year,  the  sum  of 
£500,152  was  invested,  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  the  public  being  pleased 
with  the  arrangements  and  the  ser¬ 
vice. 

At  the  Spring  meeting  of  Tatter- 
sail’s  Club  in  1935,  the  change  was 
made  to  barometers  and  the  most 
modern  mechanism.  Thus  Tatter¬ 
sall’s  Club  had  not  only  the  first  use 
of  the  totalisator  at  Randwick,  but 
the  privilege  also  of  the  first  mod¬ 
ernised  machine. 

On  January  1,  1933,  the  amalga¬ 
mation  of  all  racing  interests  was 
brought  about,  the  chairman,  Sir 
Colin  Stephen,  being  consulted  by 
the  newly  elected  Government  led 
by  Mr.  B.  S.  B.  Stevens  in  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  racing  dates.  All  the  old 
pony  clubs  came  under  the  A.J.C 
regime,  ending  a  division  of  racing 
control  which  had  existed  for  well 
over  half  a  century.  The  new  order 
soon  became  an  accepted  fact,  and 
so  in  1936  the  A.J.C.  is  left,  steadily 
climbing  again  to  the  highest  level 
of  prize-money  and  in  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  all  racing  in  the  State  of  New 
South  Wales. 
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Tattersall’s  Members  Spread  Far  Afiebl 

A  Group  of  Rural  Identities 


Mr.  Fred  C.  Capel. 

When  it  comes  to  finding  a  pro¬ 
perty  where  finer  and  better  merino 
wool  is  grown  than  on  "Piedmont,” 
Cobbadah,  N.S.W.,  you  have  started 
on  a  long,  long  trail,  for  this  pro¬ 
perty  enjoys,  and  deserves,  the  re¬ 
putation  of  being  able  to  produce 
merino  wool  second  to  none  in  the 
world,  and  that’s  saying  something. 
Nobody  seems  to  be  able  to  defi¬ 
nitely  fix  the  date  when  this  pro¬ 
perty  was  acquired  by  the  Capel  fam¬ 
ily,  but  everybody  knows  that  its 
present  owner  and  manager,  Fred 
C.  Capel,  has  not  only  followed  the 
old  family  traditions  of  capable 
management,  but  has,  if  anything, 
set  a  higher  standard.  The  old 
homestead  and  shearing  shed  are 
land  marks  in  the  Barraba-Bingara 
district.  Some  of  the  buildings  are 
still  covered  with  the  original 
shingles,  whilst  the  whole  scheme 
of  architecture  is  on  a  massive  scale 
not  met  with  in  structures  of  mod¬ 
ern  times.  The  new  homestead, 
however,  does  not  follow  on  these 
lines,  and  is  modern  and  up-to-date. 

Mr.  Archie  Baker. 

If  you  should  ever  be  travelling 
the  main  road  which  leads  from 
Bundarra  to  Armidale  (N.S.W.) 
you  will,  shortly  after  leaving  the 
first-named  township,  pass  through 
a  vista  of  some  of  the  finest  pas¬ 
toral  country  to  be  found  in  N.S.W. , 
and  if  your  gaze  should  wander  to 
a  spot  a  mile  or  so  to  the  left,  you 
will  notice  a  pile  of  red-roofed 
buildings.  You  will  have  been 
travelling  through  the  famous  New 
England  pastoral  property  known 
as  "Laura,”  and  the  buildings  repre¬ 
sent  the  homestead  of  its  noted 
owner  and  our  fellow  member, 
Archie  Baker.  Famous  alike  for  its 
sheep  and  cattle,  "Laura”  stock  and 
wool  are  freely  acknowledged  to  be 
the  best  New  South  Wales  knows 
how  to  produce.  The  property  has 
been  owned  and  controlled  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Baker  family  for  gener¬ 
ations,  who  have  developed  and  im¬ 
proved  it  up  to  its  present  standard. 
In  this  work,  Archie  has  a  no  less 


distinguished  record  than  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  Black. 

President  of  the  Moree  Amateur 
Picnic  Race  Club,  N.S.W.,  squire 
of  the  "Wathagar”  broad  acres,  a 
noted  pastoral  property  in  the 
Moree  district,  and  one  who  takes 
an  active  interest  and  prominent 
part  in  all  local  movements  which 
concern  the  advancement  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  sums  up  in  a  few  words  just 
a  few  of  the  activities  which  serve 
to  distinguish  J.  Y.  Black,  member 
of  the  well-known  family  of  pioneer 
and  present  pastoral  identities  in 
New  South  Wales.  For  many  years 
a  member  of  the  Black  Bros.,  part¬ 
nership  which  owned  large  pastoral 
interests  in  the  Wallangra  district 
(northern-western  N.S.W.),  he  de¬ 
cided  to  settle  in  the  Moree  district 
several  years  ago,  purchased  "Glen- 
more”  property,  added  to  it  a  few 
surrounding  smaller  holdings,  and 
when  the  amalgamation  was  com¬ 
plete,  named  the  whole  "Watha¬ 
gar.”  Travellers  along  the  main 
Moree-Collarenebri  road  pass  at  the 
21-mile  peg  from  Moree  a  number 
of  modern  well-cared-for  buildings 
which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
a  country  village.  It’s  the  "Watha¬ 
gar”  homestead  and  out-buildings. 


you  are  in  for  a  treat,  and  will  pro¬ 
bably  learn  more  about  Australian 
conditions  than  you  will  ever  dis¬ 
cover  in  the  study  of  all  the  text 
books  on  the  subject  ever  written. 
Pat’s  home-life  now  centres  around 
a  spot  in  the  Murrurundi  (N.S.W.) 
chsmet.  m  Wm  A  Co/<f> 

With  a  reputation  of  being  the 
best  secretary  the  Inverell  Rifle  Club 
had  ever  known,  and  still  greater 
for  being  one  of  those  who  never 
undertook  a  job  without  carrying  it 
to  a  successful  conclusion,  Wm.  A. 
Cole,  came  to  Moree  (N.S.W.) 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  to  join  the 
well-known  firm  of  solicitors,  Stir- 
ton  and  Moodie,  as  chief  clerk. 
Billy  Moodie,  principal  of  the  firm, 
was  soon  to  realise  that  his  new 
clerk  possessed  outstanding  ability, 
and  when  Moodie  came  to  the  City 
to  reside,  the  firm’s  name  became 
Moodie,  Cole  and  Co.,  and  the 
name-plate  over  the  door  of  its  of¬ 
fices  to-day  remains  the  same.  Billy 
Cole  is  now  recognised  as  one  of 
Moree’s  leading  legal  lights,  and 
its  social  and  public  life  know  him 
as  a  worth-while  citizen  with  high 
ideals.  Ever  ready  to  lend  his  aid 
in  the  promotion  of  deserving  local 
public  activities,  he  is  one  of  the 
township’s  most  popular  men. 


Mr.  P.  J.  (Pat)  Morrisey. 

Mention  the  word  cattle  in  the 
presence  of  a  body  of  graziers,  and 
somehow  it  seems  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  for  the  name 
Morrisey  to  flash  into  their  minds, 
and  find  expression  in  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Morrisey  family.  If 
this  name  is  mentioned,  it  would 
surprise  if  the  name  of  P.  J.  (Pat) 
Morrisey,  is  not  mentioned,  because 
of  the  fact  that  his  connection  in 
the  world  of  cattle  has  lead  him, 
at  one  time  or  another,  to  every 
part  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
other  lands  as  well.  What  Pat  does 
not  know  about  cattle,  their  differ¬ 
ent  breeds,  habits  and  characteris¬ 
tics,  nobody  need  care  to  learn.  It 
would  be  an  easy  task  anyhow,  for 
he  knows  them  all.  If  you  should 
ever  meet  Pat  in  a  story-telling 
mood — and  that’s  nearly  always — 


Golf  Notes 

A  good  field  faced  the  starters  in 
ideal  golfing  conditions  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  event  of  the  Final  Competition 
for  the  Henry  E.  Coleman  Bowl,  at 
Manly  on  17th  September. 

The  best  card  of  the  day  was  re¬ 
turned  by  E.  Lashmar,  who  came 
back  to  the  fold  after  a  consider¬ 
able  absence  to  win  the  B  Grade 
Trophy  with  a  38  Stableford. 

Roy  Barmby  won  the  A  Grade 
with  35. 

A  new  Club  member,  J.  G. 
O’Brien,  was  one  of  the  lucky  sweep 
winners,  and  his  partner  for  the 
day,  Ken.  Williams,  was  the  other. 

The  festivities  at  the  nineteenth 
were  carried  out  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  under  the  chairmanship  of  W. 
A.  Boyd. 
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Clothes  and  The  Han 

How  Modern  Evening  Dress  Derives  from  Our  Ancestors’  Tail-Swinging 

Stunts  on  the  Tree  Tops. 


Shouldn't  a  man  decently  dressed 
in  black  be  sartorially  qualified  to 
go  anywhere?  And  if  not,  why  not? 

No  man  with  sufficient  balance 
to  refrain  from  wearing  a  Henry 
VIII.  costume  at  a  race  meeting  or 
a  church  bazaar  can  explain  why  he 
should  go  to  the  theatre  disguised 
as  a  waiter  or  an  undertaker’s  off- 
sider.  Yet  he  does  it,  and  extracts 
pleasure  from  the  mental  and 
physical  misery  it  enacts  of  his  ir¬ 
rationalism. 

Neither  can  the  man  who  refuses 
to  wear  the  boots  of  a  deep-sea  pilot 
at  a  wedding  explain  why  he  cannot 
approach  the  Governor  dressed  as 
when  he  interviews  the  president  of 
the  Millions  Club  or  the  secretary 
of  the  Ratepayers’  Association. 

He  is  a  democrat,  and  would  be 
very  annoyed  were  you  to  chide  him 
with  grovelling  before  the  dictates 
of  that  fastidious  old  fop,  Good 
Form,  who  has  been  living  on  the 
game  long  enough. 

Let  any  theatre  manager  demand 
that  each  patron  represent  a  char¬ 
acter,  say,  in  history,  before  being 
admitted.  What  an  outcry  there 
would  be!  What  talk  of  oppression! 
"Do  you  think  that  we  are  a  lot  of 
silly  women,  sir?" 

Yet  an  order  of  that  kind  would 
relieve  the  awful  monotony  of  a 
distressing  array  of  citizens  who  pre¬ 
sent  the  appearance  of  waiters  with 
one  ear  on  the  dialogue  and  the 
other  on  the  dinner  bell.  Or  of  a 


mournful  gathering  of  undertakers’ 
assistants  in  attendance  at  a  com¬ 
munal  interment. 

Yet  the  objector  struggles  wil¬ 
lingly  into  a  boiler-plate  shirt  and 
collar,  and  a  cutaway  coat  with  rid' 
iculous  tails  that  make  him  imagine 
he  is  in  a  straight  jacket — as  he  de¬ 
serves  to  be! 

The  miserable  wretch  cannot  turn 
to  recognise  a  friend  without  risk 
of  being  subjected  to  an  excruciating 
pinch  by  his  impossible  collar,  or 
bursting  his  bulging  boiled  shirt, 
which  essays  to  force  his  collar  over 
his  ears. 

When  the  primitive  human  being 
was  invited  out  to  dine,  owing  to  the 
inviter’s  tribe  having  just  killed  a 
lot  of  the  enemy  in  prime  condition, 
he  put  on  a  thick  shirt  and  tough 
skin  to  protect  his  own  pelf,  in 
case  the  convivial  proceedings  ran 
to  fighting.  In  unthinking  memory 
thereof,  he  now  armours  his  body 
for  festive  occasions  with  a  shirt 
having  a  white-pine  front. 

And  apparently  because  the  re¬ 
mote  ancestors  ascribed  to  us  by 
some  savants  swung  their  tails  as 
they  sat  on  the  tree  tops  and  masti¬ 
cated  a  find  of  nuts,  to-day  we  are 
not  dressed  for  company  unless  out 
coats  have  the  two  streaming  tails. 

Should  a  person  take  a  sea  trip 
to  another  capital,  the  farce  and  the 
misery  and  the  hypocrisy  are  repeat¬ 
ed  on  a  holiday  occasion. 

He  is  not  satisfied  unless  he  books 


on  a  boat  where  "dress  for  dinner" 
is  compulsory. 

He  does  not  enjoy  his  meals,  but 
he  feels  that  he  is  not  of  the  com¬ 
mon,  comfortable  multitude,  relish¬ 
ing  a  pork  chop  in  an  Assam  silk 
suit. 

And  he  is  happy  in  his  misery! 

So  also  in  the  case  of  a  trip  to 
the  Mountains  in  the  summer,  when 
the  natural  impulse  is  to  shed  the 
stiff  and  suffocating  habiliments  of 
the  conventional  city  for  the  garb 
of  easy  life  and  fresh  air,  touched 
with  the  champagne  flavour  of  the 
sun. 

It  is  not  a  holiday  in  the  sense  of 
easing  his  weary  bones  and  relaxing 
mental  tension.  He  would  have 
been  happier  in  a  singlet  and  ducks 
turned  up  at  the  bottoms. 

Such  is  the  freeman  enslaved  by 
fashion ;  the  democrat  chained  by 
convention;  the  pleasure  -  seeker 
pinched  by  torture;  the  tired  man 
burdened  by  formality;  the  uncon¬ 
ventionalist  who  despises  the  cocked 
hat  of  vice-royalty,  and  the  em¬ 
balmed  animals  that  swathe  the 
forms  and  hang  from  the  necks  of 
women  of  fashion,  j 

Why  not  revolt  in  the  cause  of 
common  comfort? 

Why  not  insist  that  a  man  dressed 
in  clean  clothes  is  a  man  dressed 
for  any  company,  and  able  (like 
Wellington’s  Peninsula  Army)  to  go 
anywhere,  and  do  anything? 

—The  Club  Man’s  Valet. 
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Snooker 


Billiards 

Club  Tournaments  in  Full  Swing — State  Titles 
Go  the  Other  Way  —  Hans  Robertson’s  Cup 
of  Woe  —  Australian  Title. 


The  past  month  has  been  a  busy 
one  for  billiard  and  snooker  players 
throughout  N.S.W.,  and  our  own 
club  in  particular. 

The  annual  tournaments  in  both 
sections  are  now  drawing  to  a  close 
with  eight  warriors  still  battling  for 
supremacy  in  the  three-ball  game 
and  a  similar  number  in  the  multi¬ 
ball  family.  Every  tournament 
brings  forth  its  surprises,  and  1936 
has  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  second  round  of  the  billiard 
tournament  found  some  of  the  fav¬ 
ourites  dropped,  but  no  one  expect¬ 
ed  the  result  which  transpired  in 
the  J.  A.  Roles  (rec.  80)  v.  Charlie 
Young  (owes  30)  bout.  Scores  at 
the  finish  were  250-89  in  favour  of 
the  first-named,  and  anyone  who  can 
defeat  "C.E.Y.”  so  pronouncedly 
has  certainly  not  tarried  on  the  way- 
side. 

The  effervescent  disputant  of  sup¬ 
remacy,  J.  W.  Plaskitt,  again  showed 
his  mettle  by  winning  250-206  op¬ 
posed  to  W.  A.  Boyd.  The  former 
started  off  a  handicap  of  120,  and 
the  latter  85. 

Old  campaigner  C.  E.  Hall  (rec. 
120)  had  all  the  better  of  matters 
with  Dr.  F.  H.  Genge,  because  the 
latter  called  it  a  day  and  forfeited! 


And  the  same  state  of  affairs  ex¬ 
isted  when  "G.J.W.”  dropped  out 
and  left  '‘Nabob”  to  try  conclusions 
in  the  third  round. 

It  was  not  so  easy  going,  however, 
in  the  game  between  H.  England 
(90)  v.  S.  D.  Milne  (100),  for  the 
scorer  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
right  till  the  end,  when  the  board 
showed  250-243  in  favour  of  the 
former. 

Further  misfortunes  befell  Hans 
Robertson,  who  found  the  load  of 
"owes  150”  too  great  when  he  clash¬ 
ed  with  J.  B.  Davis,  and  went  down 
250-221.  "Further  misfortunes” 
will  be  qualified  later  on  in  this 
story. 

W.  M.  Hannan  achieved  victory 
by  the  same  methods  of  C.  E.  Hall 
and  "Nabob,”  but  "Rose  Bay”  had 
to  win  his  spurs  by  defeating  G. 
Chiene  (80),  250-146.  As  the  victor 
was  placed  on  "owes  165,”  the  mark 
of  honour  for  the  tournament,  the 
win  was  well  deserved.  The  third 
round  is  now  in  progress,  and  it  is 
worth  mentioning  in  passing  that 
both  "Nabob”  and  "Rose  Bay”  are 
well  known  to  the  committee  which 
hands  out  the  prizes  each  year,  hav¬ 
ing  finished  number  one  on  previ¬ 
ous  occasions. 


The  snooker  tournament  has  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  fourth  round,  and 
those  still  remaining  in  are  I.  Stan¬ 
ford,  J.  S.  Blau,  L.  Howarth,  A.  S. 
W.  Hurd,  "Rose  Bay,”  W.  Scott,  Dr. 
A.  F.  Janes  and  W.  S.  Edwards. 
When  next  issue  goes  to  Press  the 
winner  will  be  announced  for  each 
section.  The  marks  allotted  the 
snooker  contingent  range  from  rec. 
30  to  rec.  110,  hence  the  handicap- 
pers  must  be  given  credit  for  being 
broadminded.  The  ensuing  games 
promise  to  provide  close  finishes, 
and  members  present  will  be  well 
rewarded. 

During  the  month,  the  N.S.W. 
State  billiards  and  snooker  cham¬ 
pionships  were  decided,  and  it  is 
with  regret  one  chronicles  that  Hans 
Robertson  lost  his  snooker  title, 
which  he  has  held  for  two  years, 
and  was  also  beaten  in  the  final  of 
the  billiards. 

One  thing  for  which  we  can  be 
pleased  is  the  fact  that  the  victor, 
Arthur  Bull,  is  well  known  to  mem¬ 
bers  and  most  popular  with  whom 
he  has  ever  come  in  contact.  Bull 
is  identical  with  the  Olympic  scul¬ 
ler  of  other  days,  and  is  well  known 
as  a  particularly  versatile  sportsman 
in  various  fields. 

Although  defeated,  Hans  Robert- 


In  the  photograph 

balls.  Main  ingredients  are  careful  aim  and  invisioned  angle.  This  is  just  one  of  many  cases  in  which  the  world’s  champion 
gets  all  the  balls  together  in  one  shot  by  utilising  the  whole  length  of  the  table. 
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son  did  himself  proud  in  all  but  the 
first  session  of  the  final  game,  when 
he  lost  200  points — a  leeway  which 
he  afterwards  found  too  great. 

State  finals  are  contested  over 
2,000  points  in  three  stages,  and 
Hans  had  a  surplus  of  points  in  his 
favour  in  two.  This  in  no  way  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  victory  of  the  win¬ 
ner,  for  he  was  too  good  on  the 
occasion,  and  congratulations  from 
members  were  showered  aplenty. 

Robertson’s  Cup  of  Woe  was 
filled  to  the  brim  when  he  suc¬ 
cumbed  in  the  snooker  champion¬ 
ship.  But,  anyone  who  has  played 
snooker  any  length  of  time  will 
agree  that  it  is  a  game  amongst 
games  in  which  the  result  cannot  be 
forecast  until  the  final  numbers  go 
up.  Thus  has  been  qualified  the 
earlier  remarks  regarding  our  Hans. 

Overseas. 

Just  as  this  issue  goes  to  Press  the 
battle  starts  for  the  world  snooker 
title,  in  which  Australians  have  an 
interest  per  medium  of  the  entry  of 


Horace  Lindrum.  There  are  six 
contestants:  Joe  Davis,  Tom  New¬ 
man,  Willie  Smith,  Melbourne  In¬ 
man,  Horace  Lindrum  and  Sidney 
Smith. 

One  expects  Davis  to  again  con¬ 
quer  over  all,  but  he  and  Horace 
Lindrum  are  not  so  widely  separated 
as  some  folk  imagine.  Joe  was 
quite  emphatic  on  that  point  when 
the  pair  met  in  this  country,  and  it 
must  be  conceded  that  Lindrum  will 
have  improved  greatly  as  a  result  of 
his  twelve  months  abroad. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to 
bring  a  bunch  of  professionals  to 
this  country  for  1937  to  play  a  series 
of  games  and  so  pave  the  way  for 
something  extra  special  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  our  Centenary  celebrations 
in  1938.  It  is  quite  on  the  cards, 
also,  that  two  ladies  will  make 
the  trip,  and  Miss  Thelma  Carpenter 
has  already  been  named  as  one. 
Such  a  galaxy  of  talent  must  surely 
do  much  to  replace  the  great  old 
game  on  the  footing  it  once  enjoyed. 


Australian  Title. 

The  Australian  title  event  is  being 
played  in  Adelaide  at  the  moment, 
and  after  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
wrangling,  Westralian  Bobbie  Mar¬ 
shall’s  entry  has  been  accepted. 

He  was  objected  to  on  the  grounds 
that  he  had  played  in  exhibition 
games  against  Walter  Lindrum  with¬ 
out  first  gaining  sanction  from  his 
State  ruling  body.  Just  how  that 
could  be  argued  is  hard  to  follow, 
seeing  that  until  this  year  there  was 
no  ruling  body  in  the  west.  Mar¬ 
shall’s  exploits,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  did  much  to  keep  the  game 
alive  where  it  may  have  fizzled. 
Under  the  circumstances  he  might 
have  expected  applause  where  he 
got  kicks.  Anyway,  as  hinted  in 
these  pages,  Marshall  will  probably 
prove  to  be  the  greatest  amateur 
billiard  player  this  country  has  ever 
known.  If  he  fulfils  anticipations 
in  this  direction,  this  country  will 
be  the  proud  possessor  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  player  in  both  sections. 


Take  a  jar  home  with  you 
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Swimming 

How  Coaching  Ideas  are  Changing  —  Pool  Splashes 


After  the  1932  Olympic  Games 
we  were  told  that  the  Japanese  had 
evolved  a  characteristic  stroke,  and 
our  young  swimmers  were  seen  at 
every  bath  trying  to  emulate  them, 
with  no  great  success. 

But,  following  the  1936  Berlin 
Games,  a  change  has  come  over  the 
ideas  of  the  experts,  who  now  real¬ 
ise  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
standardised  stroke,  but  that  dis¬ 
cipline  and  proper  methods  of  train¬ 
ing  are  the  things  that  spell  success. 

Australians  have  for  years  past 
had  the  idea  that  to  train  in  the 
Winter  would  mean  staleness  in 
the  Summer,  forgetting  that  in 
U.S.A.  the  swimmers  have  their 
championships  in  both  Summer  and 
Winter. 

The  generous  action  of  Tattersall’s 
Club  has  allowed  the  Swimming 
Association’s  Coaching  Committee 
to  train  promising  youngsters 
throughout  the  Winter,  and  all  the 
boys  show  up  well  in  the  Summer. 

The  classes  ended  on  Monday, 
September  21st,  with  a  miniature 
carnival,  the  feature  of  which  was 
the  swimming  of  Noel  Ryan,  Gear¬ 
ing  and  some  of  the  youngsters,  who 
all  showed  benefit  from  their  Pool 
swimming. 


Following  this  success  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  getting  together  all  the 
aspirants  for  places  in  the  N.S.W. 
team  in  the  Australian  champion¬ 
ships  for  training  purposes  in  a  bath 
to  be  fixed. 

The  realisation  now  is  that  hard 
training  is  the  most  necessary  thing 
for  success  in  swimming,  and  that 
too  much  messing  around  with 
strokes  is  not  paying  dividends. 

Times  are  changing,  but  really 
only  back  to  many  years  ago  when 
training  was  of  more  importance 
than  coaching  as  recently  practised. 

Some  years  back,  when  coaching 
was  being  discussed  at  a  big  meet¬ 
ing,  we  remember  the  remarks  of 
fellow  member  Alderman  Eddie 
Marks  that  "to  be  a  champion  you’ve 
got  to  swim,  and  don’t  forget  all 
the  Australian  stars  of  years  gone 
by  were  water  rats,”  being  greeted 
very  coldly. 

But  our  old  friend  was  right,  and 
he  must  chuckle  when  he  notes  the 
change  in  front  of  our  experts. 

Club  Doings. 

Tattersall’s  Swimming  Club  mem¬ 
bers  do  not  hibernate  for  long,  and 
though  they  ended  the  last  sea¬ 
son  in  July,  they  will  be  in  action 
again  on  Thursday,  October  22. 


The  race  will  be  a  40  yards  han¬ 
dicap  as  usual,  and  intending  new 
members  are  requested  to  do  their 
time  trials  before  the  event. 

Handicapper  John  Gunton  has 
struck  a  new  note  this  season,  for 
he  has  made  his  handicaps  already, 
and  these  will  be  handed  to  each 
of  last  season’s  swimmers  on  a  noti¬ 
fication  showing  his  personal  handi¬ 
cap  for  each  distance  and  a  remind¬ 
er  of  the  date  of  the  opening  of 
the  season. 

Messrs.  John  Dewar  and  Sons 
Ltd.  have  again  promised  a  valuable 
cup  to  be  contested  on  a  point  score 
basis.  Conditions  have  not  yet  been 
formulated,  but  it  is  almost  certain 
that  they  will  be  the  same  as  for 
the  last  popular  cup. 

One  of  the  best  pieces  of  news 
we  have  had  for  some  time  is  that 
an  agreement  will  be  reached  be¬ 
tween  the  Surf  and  Swimming  As¬ 
sociations,  which  will  result  in 
popular  Elans  Robertson  again 
swimming  with  the  club. 

This  season  an  A.I.F.  Swimming 
carnival  is  to  be  held  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  A.I.F.  Golf  and  Tennis 
days  that  have  proved  so  successful, 
and  we  will  probably  see  some  of 
Tattersall’s  men  competing. 


Why  Go  Elsewhere? 

NU-MESTIC  LAUNDRIES 

YOU  can  purchase  a  USED  CAR  with  confidence, 
dispose  of  your  used  car  at  the  highest  cash  price, 

LIMITED 

or  trade  in  on  any  make  of  NEW  CAR  at  the  most 
liberal  allowance,  by  interviewing 

SYDNEY’S  EXCLUSIVE 
LAUNDRY. 

HUNTER  &  PHILLIPS 

FL2666 

MOTOR  TRADERS 

IMMEDIATE  SERVICE. 

Tattersall’s  Club  Building 

BAYSWATER  ROAD,  RUSHCUTTER’S  BAY. 

136  Castlereagh  StreeC,  Sydney 

(Opp.  Tram  Depot.) 
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Handball 

There  are  quite  a  number  of 
games  yet  to  be  played  in  the  Hand¬ 
ball  championships  before  the  title- 
holders  are  crowned,  but  some  of 
the  players  have  now  got  as  far  as 
the  semi-finals. 

"Pete”  Hunter  is  having  a  really 
good  season,  for  since  beating  Pat 
Her  non  for  the  Godhard  Trophy  by 
31-28  and  31-21,  he  has  qualified  for 
the  semi-finals  of  the  "A”  Grade 
Championship. 

"Billy”  Williams,  too,  is  tickled 
to  death  over  getting  back  all  his 
old  punch,  but  we  all  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  keep  a  good  man  down. 
"Billy”  is  in  the  "A”  Grade  semi¬ 
finals  following  his  31-28,  31-30  de¬ 
feat  of  Lazarus. 

Bill  Tebbutt,  the  Club  champion, 
has  yet  to  reach  the  semis,  but  the 
tip  is  that  he  will  be  one  of  the 
finalists  if  not  the  champion  again. 

Results  of  the  championships  to 
date  are: — 

"A”  Grade. 

1st  Round :  F.  Lazarus  beat  N.  Pen¬ 
fold,  31-30,  31-13;  W.  Tebbutt  beat  E.  E. 
Davis,  31-26,  31-29;  P.  Hernon  beat  A. 
E.  Rainbow,  31-28,  31-25. 

2nd  Round:  S.  G.  Williams  beat  F. 
Lazarus,  31-28,  31-30;  K.  Hunter  beat  F. 
Chilton,  31-25,  31-25. 

Hunter  and  Williams  have  qualified 
for  the  semi-finals. 

"B”  Grade. 

1st  Round :  J.  Buckle  beat  J.  N. 
Creer,  31-21,  31-26;  A.  Richards  beat  G. 
Goldie,  31-28,  30-31,  31-28;  E.  T.  Pen¬ 
fold  beat  W.  G.  Buckle,  31-28,  31-30. 

2nd  Round :  E.  T.  Penfold  beat  A. 
Richards,  31-24,  29-31,  31-23. 

E.  T.  Penfold  has  qualified  for  the 
semi-finals. 

"C”  GRADE. 

1st  Round:  R.  Pollard  beat  J.  Patience. 

2nd  Round:  A.  Pick  beat  I.  Stanford, 
31-20,  31-25;  E.  Fauser  beat  R.  Pollard, 
25-31,  31-27,  31-22;  E.  Rein  beat  N. 
Murphy,  31-18,  31-13. 

E.  Rein,  E.  Fauser  and  A.  Pick  have 
qualified  for  the  semi-finals,  the  winner 
of  the  Wilson-Lake  game  to  be  the  fourth. 

MED.  BALL. 

Players  in  the  first  Med.  Ball  com¬ 
petition  are  finding  the  going  very 
strenuous,  and  so  far  the  first  round  has 
not  been  completed. 

Results  so  far  in  the  first  round  are: — 

Hernon  and  Block  beat  Hermann  and 
Murphy,  6-2;  Miller  and  Tarrant  beat 
Lawton  and  Bergin,  6-1;  Lazarus  and 
Buckle  beat  Penfold  and  Tebbutt,  6-2; 
Green  and  Silk  beat  Rainbow  and  Lake, 
6-0;  Pooley  and  Stanford  beat  Pick  and 
Pratt,  6-3;  Page  and  Hammond  beat 
Marton  and  Davis,  6-0. 


The  Mother  State 

A  Chateau  Tanunda  Historical  Feature. 

SERIES  NO.  4. 


The  winding  Nepean  River. 

THE  NEPEAN  IS  DISCOVERED 

CLOSELY  following  Phillip’s  discovery  of  the  Hawkesbury,  news  came  to 
the  infant  settlement  of  Sydney  that  another  great  river  had  been  discovered 
— the  Nepean,  by  Captain  Watkin  Tench,  of  the  Marines.  In  importance  this 
discovery  must  rank  second  to  Phillip’s  in  the  list  of  discoveries  made  during 
the  first  few  years  of  colonisation;  for  not  only  did  these  two  discoveries  lay 
open  the  interior  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  but  also  proved 
that  there  was  country  worthy  of  settlement  and  cultivation  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  actual  seaboard.  Very  early  in  the  country’s  history  were  the  banks 

of  these  rivers  (in  reality,  one)  to  be  settled  and  grow  into  thriving  towns. 

IT  was  but  a  matter  of  days  after  Phillip’s  discovery  of  the  Hawkesbury  that 
Tench  set  out  on  his  expedition.  "At  this  period,”  Tench  wrote  in  his 
"Complete  Account  of  New  South  Wales.”  "I  was  unluckily  invested  with 
the  command  of  the  outpost  at  Rosehill,  which  prevented  me  from  being  in 
the  list  of  discoverers  of  the  Hawkesbury.  Stimulated,  however,  by  a  desire 
of  acquiring  a  further  knowledge  of  the  country,  on  June  26,  1789,  accom¬ 

panied  by  Mr.  Arndell,  assistant  surgeon  of  the  settlement,  Mr.  Lowes,  sur¬ 
geon’s  mate  of  the  Sirius,  two  marines,  and  a  convict,  I  left  the  redoubt  at 
daylight,  pointing  our  march  to  a  hill,  distant  five  miles,  in  a  westerly  or 

inland  direction,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains 
called  Carmarthen  hills,  extending  from  north  to  south  farcher  than  the  eye 
can  reach.  Here  we  paused,  surveying  the  wild  abyss;  pondering  our  voyage. 
Before  us  lay  the  trackless  immeasurable  desert  in  awful  silence.  At  length, 
after  consultation,  we  determined  to  steer  west  by  north  by  compass,  the  make 
of  land  in  that  quarter  indicating  the  existence  of  a  river.  We  continued  to 

march  all  day  through  a  country  untrodden  before  by  any  European  foot.  Save 
that  a  melancholy  crow  now  and  then  flew  croaking  overhead  or  a  kangaroo 

was  seen  to  bound  at  a  distance,  the  picture  of  solitude  was  complete  and  un¬ 
disturbed.  At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  halted  ...  At  daylight  we 
renewed  our  peregrination;  and  in  an  hour  after  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  nearly  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Putney,  and  apparently  of 
great  depth,  the  current  running  very  slowly  in  a  northerly  direction.  Vast 
flocks  of  wild  ducks  were  swimming  in  the  stream  .  .We  proceeded 

upwards  by  a  slow  pace  through  reeds,  thickets,  and  a  thousand  other  obstacles 
which  impeded  our  progress,  over  coarse  sandy  ground  which  had  been 

recently  inundated  though  full  forty  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  river.” 

THE  name  of  Nepean  was  conferred  by  Governor  Phillip  upon  this  river 
when  Tench  returned  to  the  settlement  with  the  news  of  his  discovery. 
Although  it  was  not  definitely  proved  until  1791,  it  was  early  suspected  from 
its  position  that  the  Nepean  emptied  its  waters  into  the  Hawkesbury.  Tench, 
on  a  later  expedition,  proved  this  to  be  an  actual  fact. 

IN  the  light  of  the  feats  of  later  explorers  these  efforts  by  those  of  the  first 
few  years  of  settlement  must  appear  very  small  indeed,  yet  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  they  were  the  ones  to  pave  the  way  for  the  spectacular  expedi¬ 
tions  of  discovery  that  were  to  come  later,  and  also  that  they  performed  a 
valuable  service  in  the  opening  up  of  the  country  about  Sydney.  A  matter 

of  vital  necessity  in  those  days. 
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POLISH  YOUR  CAR  WITH 

BRILPOL 

POLISHES  AND  PRESERVES 
4oz.  Tins,  9d.  lib.  Tins,  2/- 


JAMES  WILSON  &  CO. 

1  ALBERT  STREET,  REDFERN 


MINISTERIAL  BUENOS  CIGARS 

•  A  remarkably  fragrant  Cigar  at  a  moderate 
price. 

•  These  Cigars  are  manufactured  from 
genuine  Havana  leaf,  carefully  blended 
with  selected  Sumatra  leaf. 

•  An  exclusive  Cigar  well  worth  the  attention 
of  Members. 


J.  T.  HACKETT 

ALEX.  WILLIAMS 


Members  of  Tattersall’s  Club,  Sydney;  Victorian  Club, 
Melbourne;  and  Tattersall’s  Club,  Perth,  W.A.  Our 
reputation  stands  alone  for  Largest  Amounts,  Liberal 
Prices,  and  Prompt  Settlings. 

Cliencs  are  particularly  requested  on  Race  Days 
to  make  all  telegrams  "Urgent.” 

Operating  on  all  Government  Licensed  Racecourses. 


Address  Communications: 

J.  Hackett,  Sydney.  «HACKbwiLlcI”resydney. 


VICHY  WATER 

CELESTINS 

Renowned  the  whole  world  over  as  the  best 
preventive  for  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Liver  and 
Kidney  complaints. 

Owned  and  Guaranteed  by  French  Government. 

Beware  of  Imitations.  Insist  on  Celestins. 

Sole  Australian  Agent: 

M.  PELLETIER,  16  Bridge  Street,  Sydney. 


Charles 

Kinsela 

Funeral  Directors 

Established  1830 

SERVICE  WITH 

ECONOMY . 

OXFORD  STREET 

DAY  AND  NIGHT 

TAYLOR  SQUARE 

SERVICE. 

DARLINGHURST. 

’Phones  FL  4136-7-8 

Art  Dyers,  Dry  Cleaners 
and  Carpet  Cleaners 

fvatfakr' 

116  KING  STREET,  SYDNEY 

’PHONES:  F  1148  AND  F  1149. 


’Phone 

:  B  4266. 

PERCY 

MARK 

s 

Specialises  in  Exclusive  Jewels 
and  Rare  Quality  Diamonds 
in  exquisite  settings. 

5  Hunter  Street, 

SYDNEY. 

Large  and 

Single  Stone 

Important 

Diamonds. 
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TATTERSALL’S  CLUB  MAGAZINE 
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GRAN 

MANUFACTURA 
OE  TABACOS 
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^•&ANA,  Gufcb 
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INDEPENDENT  FACTORY 


MADE  IN  HAVANA 

Tlie  finest  Cigar  Leaf  in  the  world,  is  grown  on  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  and  the  pick  of  this  leaf  is  produced  in  a  small  area  in 
the  west  of  the  island  known  as  Vuelta  Abajo. 

It  is  from  this  area  that  the  leaf 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
famous  FLOR  DE  A.  ALLONES 
Cigars  is  grown. 

FLOR  DE  A.  ALLONES  Cigars 
are  grown,  blended  and  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Havana.  They  are  recog¬ 
nised  by  connoisseurs  throughout 
the  world,  as  the  most  perfect  cigar, 
their  quality  never  varying. 

THE  FLOR  DE  A.  ALLONES  Cigar  is  produced  in  eight  shapes, 
the  craftsmanship  and  quality  of  each  being  perfection  itself. 
FLOR  DE.  A.  ALLONES  are  Imported  direct  from  Havana,  by 
TATTERSALL’S  CLUB. 


Representatives 

McL  A  U  G  H  L  I  N  & 

185  CLARENCE  STREET,  SYDNEY. 


CO.  LTD. 

’Phone:  M  486C 


There's  a  Reason  for  it ! 

The  demand  for  up-to-date  well-printed-Labels  and 
Wrappers  proves  that  Manufacturers  realise  that 

A  Good  Article  must  hare 
a  Good  Appearance 

LET  US  SHOW  YOU  WHAT  WE  CAN  DO 

Ross  Rrotliers  Limited 

ESTABLISHED  1862 

Colour  and  General  Printers,  Carton  Manufacturers 

545-547  Kent  Street,  SYDNEY  Telephone  M  495  5  (3  lines) 

Printed  by  "The  Harbour”  Newspaper  6C  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  120  124  Chalmers  Street,  Sydney,  fer  the  Publishers,  Tattersall’s  Club,  Elizabeth  Street. 

Sydney. 


